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The  editor  of  the  Family  Library  has  done  well  in 
confiding  the  task  of  writing  Newton’s  life  to  a  man  of 
scientific  eminence.  Our  interest  in  the  biography  of 
the  philosoi»her  centres  in  the  contemplation  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  developement  of  his  colossal  intellect  ;  and  none 
can  paint  it,  but  one  who  is  conversant  with  those  en¬ 
quiries  and  investigations  which  he  wielded  with  such 
power,  and  apparently  without  effort.  Dr  Brewster,  in 
his  work,  draws  a  distinct  and  masterly  outline  of  the 
scientific  labours  of  Newton,  and  indicates  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  precursors,  contemporaries,  and  successors, 
in  sufficient  detail  to  leave  a  just  impression  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  what  he  accomplished — of  the  station  and 
space  which  his  discoveries  occupy  in  physics.  Nor  is 
the  book  deficient  in  the  information  it  gives  us  respect¬ 
ing  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  Sir  Isaac  and 
his  external  habits.  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  both 
delighted  and  edified  with  its  perusal,  and  although  there 
are  some  matters,  and  those  of  no  small  moment,  respect¬ 
ing  which  we  dissent  from  Dr  Brewster’s  views,  we 
must  allow  his  work  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  Mr  Murray’s  series.  He  must  not  expect,  however, 
that  it  is  to  become  very  popular.  Its  subject  is  against  it. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  horn  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
25th  December,  O.  S,,  1642.  He  was  an  only  and  post¬ 
humous  child.  He  was  so  weak  at  the  period  of  his 
birth,  that  it  was  not  expected  he  could  survive.  By 
sedulous  care,  however,  the  feeble  infant  was  preserved, 
not  only  to  exhibit  the  mightiest  intellect  that  has  been 
manifested  to  the  world  in  a  mortal,  but  to  do  this  in  a 
frame  scarcely  subjected,  except  upon  one  occasion,  to  the 
inroads  of  sickness,  until  his  latest  years.  He  was  sent  at 
the  usual  age,  first  to  one  and  afterwards  to  another  day 
school  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  his  twelfth  year,  he 
was  put  to  the  public  school  at  Grantham.  The  details 
of  his  doings  while  there,  as  given  by  Dr  Brewster,  are 
none  of  them  new  ;  but  they  are  essential  in  representing 
the  progress  of  his  maturing  character,  and,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  are  transferred  to  our  columns  : 

According  to  information  which  Sir  Isaac  himself 
gave  to  Mr  Conduit,  he  seems  to  have  been  very  inat¬ 
tentive  to  his  studies,  and  very  low  in  the  school.  The 
boy,  however,  who  was  above  him,  having  one  day  given 
him  a  severe  kick  upon  his  stom.ach,  from  which  he  suf¬ 
fered  great  pain,  Isaac  laboured  incessantly  till  he  got 
above  him  in  the  school,  and  from  that  time  he  continued 
to  rise  till  he  was  the  head  bov.  From  the  habits  of  ap¬ 
plication  which  this  incident 'had  led  him  to  form,  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  mind  w'as  sjieedily  displayed. 
During  the  hours  of  play,  when  the  other  boys  were  oc¬ 
cupied  with  their  amusements,  his  mind  was  engrossed 
with  mechanical  contrivances,  eitiier  in  imitation  of  some¬ 
thing  which  he  had  seen,  or  in  execution  of  some  original 


conception  of  his  own.  For  this  purpose,  he  provided 
himself  with  little  saws,  hatchets,  hammers,  and  all  sorts 
of  tools,  which  he  acquired  the  art  of  using  with  singular 
dexterity.  The  principal  pieces  of  mechanism  which  he 
thus  constructed,  were  a  windmill,  a  water-clock,  and  a 
carriage  put  in  motion  by  the  person  who  sat  in  it.  When 
a  windmill  was  erecting  near  Grantham,  on  the  road  to 
Gunnerby,  Isaac  frequently  attended  the  operations  of 
the  workmen,  and  acquired  such  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  machinery,  that  he  completed  a  working  model  of 
it,  which  excited  universal  admiration.  This  model  was 
frequently  placed  on  the  top  of  the  house  in  which  he 
lodged  at  Grantham,  and  w\as  put  in  motion  by  the  action 
of  the  wind  upon  its  sails.  Not  content  with  this  exact 
imitation  of  the  original  machine,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  driving  it  by  animal  power,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
enclosed  in  it  a  mouse  which  he  called  the  miller,  and 
which,  by  acting  upon  a  sort  of  tread-wheel,  gave  motion 
to  the  machine.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  mouse 
was  made  to  advance  by  pulling  a  string  attached  to  its 
tail,  while  others  allege,  that  the  power  of  the  little  agent 
was  called  forth,  by  its  unavailing  attempts  to  reach  a  por¬ 
tion  of  corn  placed  above  the  wheel. 

“  His  water-clock  was  formed  out  of  a  box  which  he 
had  solicited  from  Mrs  Clark’s  brother.  It  was  about 
four  feet  high,  and  of  a  proportional  breadth,  somewhat 
like  a  common  house-clock.  The  index  of  the  dial-plate 
was  turned  by  a  piece  of  wood,  wliich  either  fell  or  rose 
by  the  action  of  dropping  water.  As  it  stood  in  his  own 
!  bedroom,  he  supplied  it  every  morning  with  the  requisite 
I  quantity  of  water,  and  it  was  used  as  a  clock  by  Mr 
Clark’s  family,  and  remained  in  the  house  long  after  its 
I  inventor  had  quitted  Grantham.*  His  mechanical  car- 
!  riage  was  a  vehicle  with  four  wheels,  which  was  put  in 
:  motion  with  a  handle  wrought  by  the  person  who  sat  in 
it,  but,  like  Merlin’s  chair,  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
only  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  floor,  and  not  fitted  to 
overcome  the  inequalities  of  a  road.  Although  Newton 
was  at  this  time  *  a  sober,  silent,  thinking  lad,*  who 
scarcely  ever  joined  in  the  ordinary  games  of  his  school¬ 
fellows,  yet  he  took  great  pleasure  in  providing  them 
with  amusements  of  a  scientific  character.  lie  introdu- 
I  ced  into  the  school  the  flying  of  paper  kites ;  and  he  is 
I  said  to  have  been  at  great  pains  in  determining  their  best 
'  forms  and  proportions,  and  in  ascertaining  the  position 
I  and  number  of  the  points  by  which  the  string  should  be 
I  attached.  He  made  also  paper  lanterns,  by  the  light  of 
:  which  he  went  to  school  in  the  winter  mornings,  and  he 
‘  frequently  attached  these  lanterns  to  the  tails  of  his  kites 
i  in  a  dark  night,  so  as  to  inspire  the  country  people' with 
,  the  belief  that  they  were  comets.” 

!  In  1650,  his  mother,  who  had  married,  and  again  been 
left  a  widow,  withdrew  him  from  school,  with  a  view  to 

*  ♦  “  I  nHiHMiiber  once,”  says  Dr  Stiiknly,  “  when  I  ivus  deputy 

I  to  Dr  Hailey,  secretary  at  the  Royal  Society,  •*'ir  Isaac  talked  oi 
these  kind  ol  instruments.  That  he  olwerved  the  cliief  inconve¬ 
nience  ill  them  wan,  that  tlie  hole  lliroii^h  which  the  water  w 
j  transifiitted  being  necessarily  very  PTn<'ill,  was  Mtihject  to  be  furred 
np  by  impurities  in  the  water,  as  those  iinule  with  sand  will  wear 
■  bigtrer,  which  at  Jength  <*uu>es  an  ineqiuility  in  time.”*— VfaAir/v’i 
I  LeU*:r  to  Ur  Tanior**  Cotkf'thnxy  p,  177. 
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obtaining  his  assistance  in  the  management  of  her  small 
property.  His  aversion  to  what  is  commonly  called 
business,  however,  and  his  devotion  to  abstract  study, 
gained  so  obviously  upon  him,  that  his  mother  was  at 
last  induced  to  give  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  entering  at 
Cambridge.  It  was  on  the  5th  of  June,  1660,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  that  Newton  was  admitted 
into  Trinity  College.  There  he  had  Dr  Barrow  for  his 
tutor  and  friend — that  distinguished  mathematician 
having  soon  discovered  the  powers  of  the  young  student. 
Dr  Brewster  indulges  in  a  page  of  what  he  must  excuse 
us  for  calling  rather  puerile  and  commonplace  remarks, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  to  prove,  that  Newton’s  mind, 
up  to  the  time  of  his  entering  college,  had  been  “  invigo¬ 
rated  by  healthful  repose,”  and  that  “  Cambridge  was 
consequently  the  real  birth-place  of  his  genius.”  Now  it 
appears  from  the  passage  we  have  quoted  above,  that  at  a 
very  early  period  Newton’s  powers  of  accurate  observa¬ 
tion,  comparison,  and  inference,  had  displayed  themselves, 
and  that  they  had  from  the  first  been  sedulously  cultiva¬ 
ted.  It  is  also  evident,  from  the  progress  of  Dr  Brew¬ 
ster’s  narrative,  that  he  had  access  to  scientific  books,  and 
that  he  carefully  studied  all  such  as  came  within  his 
reach.  His  boyhood  was  not  spent  therefore  in  “  health¬ 
ful  repose,”  but  in  more  healthful  exercise — exercise  the 
ruder  and  better  qualified  to  strengthen  his  intellectual 
powers,  that  he  was  obliged  to  acquire  by  his  own  exer¬ 
tions  what  was  sedulously  instilled  into  others.  On 
entering  college,  he  was  deficient  in  some  matters  of 
knowledge  which  his  more  favoured  contemporaries  had 
attained  to,  but  his  more  matured  powers  of  apprehension 
and  retention  soon  enabled  him  to  overtake  and  pass 
them  by. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this  Jour¬ 
nal  to  pretend  to  give  more  than  a  mere  recapitulation  of 
Newton’s  principal  discoveries.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  germs  of  all  his  greatest  improvements  in  science  seem 
to  have  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  at  once.  In  the 
year  1666,  he  had  already  possessed  himself  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fluxions,  one  of  the  most  important  instruments 
that  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  mathematician. 
In  the  same  year,  he  discovered  the  different  refrangibi- 
lity  of  the  rays  of  light.  And  in  that,  or  at  the  latest  in 
the  year  following,  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation 
seems  to  have  presented  itself  to  him.  The  first  of  these 
discoveries  he  seems  to  have  perfected  in  1669,  and  seve¬ 
ral  of  his  friends  were  put  in  possession  of  it  by  him, 
although  his  method  was  not  given  to  the  world  until 
nearly  fifty  years  later.  To  the  optical  investigations  he 
devoted  himself  more  openly  and  perseveringly.  He 
applied  his  discovery  to  the  construction  of  telescopes,  and 
expounded  his  principles  in  a  course  of  lectures,  delivered 
at  Cambridge  in  1669,  and  repeated  in  1670  and  1671. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1672,  that  he  submitted  his 
views  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  thus  introduced  them  to 
the  discussion  of  the  European  public.  His  enquiry  into 
the  theory  of  colours  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  1675.  His  “  Optics,”  although  prepared  much  earlier, 
was  not  published  till  1704.  The  theory  of  attraction, 
we  have  already  mentioned,  first  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  Newton  in  1666.  In  1679,  he  proposed  to  the 
Royal  Society  an  experiment  for  verifying  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  viz.  by  observing  whether  bodies,  falling  from 
a  considerable  height,  descend  in  a  vertical  direction. 
Some  corrections  offered  by  Hooke,  upon  his  views  rela¬ 
tive  to  this  experiment,  led  directly  to  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  his  celestial  system — “  that  a  planet  acted 
upon  by  an  attractive  force,  varying  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  will  describe  an  elliptical  orbit, 
in  one  of  whose  foci  the  attractive  force  resides.”  As  yet, 
however,  he  possessed  no  evidence  that  such  a  force 
resided  in  the  sun,  or  the  planets.  His  calculations  in 
1666,  intended  to  establish  that  the  moon  was  guided 
In  her  orbit  by  the  power  of  attraction,  had  failed  from 
the  want  of  just  measurements  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 


face.  Picard’s  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  chanced  to  be  the  subject  of  conversation  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1682,  where  Newton 
was  present.  He  took  a  memorandum  of  the  result,  de¬ 
duced  from  it  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  recommenced 
his  calculations.  When  he  saw  that  the  result  which  he 
had  formerly  expected  was  likely  to  be  produced,  he  was 
seized  with  such  a  fit  of  nervous  irritability,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  intrust  the  completion  of  the  calculation  to  one 
of  his  friends.  After  extending  this  law  to  the  other 
bodies  of  the  system,  he  composed  a  series  of  propositions 
on  the  motion  of  the  primary  planets  round  the  sun, 
which  were  sent  to  London  about  the  end  of  1683.  1 1  is 
Principiaweie,  published  in  1687.  The  most  important 
among  the  minor  discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  arc  to  be  found 
in  his  researches  on  the  nature  of  heat,  fire,  and  fiamo, 
on  electric  attraction,  on  the  structure  of  bodies,  on 
electricity  in  glass,  and  his  experiments  on  impressions 
on  the  retina. 

On  looking  back  upon  this  view  of  Newton’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  we  find  his  comprehensive  mind  extending  itself 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  physical  science,  and  pene¬ 
trating  far  into  that  .lew  chemistry  which  was  not  to 
arise  till  after  his  day\  Nothing  was  so  minute  as  to 
escape  his  detecting  eye,  nothing  so  huge  as  to  be  beyond 
his  grasp.  But  his  mightiest  power  remains  yet  untold 
— that  by  which  he  detected  regularity  and  unity  of  de¬ 
sign  in  that  tremendous  multiplicity  of  universal  being, 
which  presents  itself  to  the  sense  of  man  like  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  chaos.  There  is  something  in  every  great  mind  that 
craves  a  conviction  of  unity  and  totality.  This  had  been 
felt  by  his  illustrious  predecessors,  but,  unable  to  detect 
the  reality,  they  had  uniformly  sought  to  supply  it  by  the 
power  of  imagination.  There  is  dazzling  beauty,  over¬ 
whelming  power,  in  many  of  their  conceptions.  But 
Newton’s  calm  and  patient  investigation,  clear  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  what  seems  to  exceed  the  limits  of  human  com¬ 
prehension,  and  irresistible  demonstration,  has  a  simple, 
awe-inspiring  grandeur,  which  infinitely  surpasses  them. 
He  seems  something  more  than  a  mere  mortal,  he  seems 
(and  we  beg  the  reader  not  to  startle  at  the  only  word 
adequate  to  express  the  grandeur  of  his  character)  a  sort 
of  incarnated  intellect.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  mind 
rising  sufficiently  near  to  link  him  with  his  fellows. 

We  turn  from  the  consideration  of  Newton  in  his  own 
department  to  consider  him  as  a  moral  speculator  and  a 
man.  And  although  here  we  find  the  same  simplicity 
and  strength  which  characterise  his  abstract  intellect — 
although  there  is  nothing  painfully  at  variance  with  his 
philosophical  eminence — yet  we  must  confess  that,  view¬ 
ed  in  this  light,  we  have  known  higher  orders  of  being 
than  Newton.  Both  Descartes  and  Bacon  stand  supe¬ 
rior  to  him,  though  not  in  the  same  degree  that  in  his 
own  walk  he  stands  aloof  from  them  and  all  men. 

Newton  wiis  in  his  temper,  as  in  his  mind,  quiet  and 
unpretending;  he  seems,  however,  to  have  possessed  a 
large  fund  of  affection,  which  was  of  an  enduring  nature, 
although  we  can  scarcely  trace  its  effects  upon  the  on¬ 
ward  tenor  of  one  in  whom  intellect  so  preponderated. 
Dr  Brewster’s  book  contains  a  pleasing  sketch  of  an  early 
attachment. 

“  In  the  house  where  he  lodged,  there  were  some  fe¬ 
male  inmates,  in  whose  company  he  appears  to  have  taken 
much  pleasure.  One  of  these,  a  P.Iiss  Storey,  sister  to 
Dr  Storey,  a  physician  at  Buckminster,  near  Colster- 
worth,  was  two  or  three  years  younger  than  Newton, 
and  to  great  personal  attractions  she  seems  to  liare  added 
more  than  the  usual  allotment  of  female  talent.  The 
society  of  this  young  lady  and  her  companions  was  always 
j)referred  to  that  of  his  own  school-fellows,  and  it  was 
one  of  his  most  agreeable  occupations  to  construct  loi’ 
them  little  tables  and  cupboards,  and  other  utensils  lor 
holding  their  dolls  and  their  trinkets.  He  had  lived 
nearly  six  years  in  the  same  house  with  3Iiss  Storey,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their  youthful  friendship 
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oradually  rose  to  a  higher  passion  ;  but  the  smallness  of 
her  portion,  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  fortune,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  prevented  the  consummation  of  their  happi¬ 
ness.  Miss  Storey  was  afterwards  twice  married,  and 
under  the  name  of  Mrs  Vincent,  Dr  Stukely  visited  her 
at  Grantham  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  ob¬ 
tained  from  her  many  particulars  respecting  the  early 
history  of  our  author.  Newton’s  esteem  for  her  continued 
unabated  during  his  life.  He  regularly  visited  her  when  he 
went  to  Lincolnshire,  and  never  failed  to  relieve  her  from 
little  pecuniary  difhculties  which  seem  to  have  beset  her 
family.” 

In  him  the  child  was  father  of  the  man,”  as  we  learn 
from  an  extract,  referring  to  a  late  period  of  his  life. 

“  After  Sir  Isaac  Newton  took  up  his  residence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  liv^ed  in  a  very  handsome  style,  and  kept  his  car¬ 
riage,  with  an  establishment  of  three  male,  and  three 
female  servants.  In  his  own  house  he  was  hospitable 
and  kind,  and  on  proper  occasions  he  gave  splendid  en¬ 
tertainments,  though  without  ostentation  or  vanity.  His 
own  diet  was  frugal,  and  his  dress  was  always  simple ; 
but  on  one  occasion,  when  he  opposed  the  Honourable 
Mr  Annesley  in  1705,  as  a  candidate  for  the  university, 
be  is  said  to  have  put  on  a  suit  of  laced  clothes. 

“  His  generosity  and  charity  had  no  bounds,  and  he 
used  to  remark,  that  they  who  gave  away  nothing  till 
they  died,  never  gave  at  all.  Though  his  w’ealtb  had 
become  considerable  by  a  prudent  economy,  yet  he  had 
always  a  contempt  for  money,  and  he  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  his  income  in  relieving  the  poor, — in  assisting 
bis  relations, — and  in  encouraging  ingenuity  and  learn¬ 
ing.  The  sums  which  he  gave  to  his  relations  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  were  enormous  ;*  and  in  1 724  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  offering  to  contribute 
L.20  per  annum  to  a  provision  for  Mr  Maclaurin,  pro¬ 
vided  he  accepted  the  situation  of  assistant  to  Mr  James 
Gregory,  who  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  uni¬ 
versity.” 

With  all  this  plainness  of  character,  we  find  in  him  a 
strong  tendency  to  that  mysticism,  which  more  or  less  is 
an  inmate  in  every  human  bosom,  but  in  him  was  so 
powerful,  that  nothing  but  the  transcendent  strength  of 
bis  reasoning  faculties  could  have  kept  it  within  due 
bounds.  We  learn  that  his  attention  was  first  turned  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  by  a  desire  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  judicial  astrology.  The  following  passage  gives 
a  correct  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  this  passion  car¬ 
ried  him ; 

“  Although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  alchymy,  yet 
we  are  informed  by  the  Uev.  Mr  Law,  that  he  had  been 
a  diligent  student  of  Jacob  Behmen’s  writings,  and  that 
there  were  found  among  his  papers  copious  abstracts  from 
them  in  his  own  handwriting.f  lie  states  also  that  Sir 
Isaac,  together  with  one  Dr  Newton,  his  relation,  had, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  set  up  furnaces,  and  were 
for  several  months  at  work  in  quest  of  the  philosopher’s 
tincture.  These  statements  may  receive  some  confirma¬ 
tion  from  the  fact,  that  there  exist  among  the  Portsmouth 
papers  many  sheets  in  Sir  Isaac’s  own  writing,  of  Flam- 


T  orv.  very  kind  to  fill  tlie  Ayspoughs.  'To  one  he  gave 

to  another  L  tiOO,  and  to  a  third  L.  100,  and  ?nany  other  sums ; 
ana  other  engagements  did  he  enter  into  also  for  them.  lie  was 
I e  ready  assistant  of  all  who  were  any  way  related  to  him, — to 
jcir  children  and  grandcliildren.” — Annwtl  llrfristpt\  1770,  vol. 
\  Isaac  gave  some  donations  to  the  rhapid  and  parish 

*'"’orth.  Hearne  says,  “  tliat  he  promised  to  b<‘(*ome  a 
nefa<*tor  to  the  Itoyal  Society,  but  failed.” 

tract  annexed  to  his  Appeni  to  «tll  that  AnntA  or  Aishplicrv 
u  \  See  (halt.  AA/g.  17s-J,  vol.  lii.  p.  ±»7, 1>:10. 

^  ‘  Law’s,  qnotetl  in  this  magazine,  that 

n  diligent  reader  ami  admirer  of  Jacob  Uclirncn  ; 
Oualifieil  person  from  Kni^land  to  (ioinlitz,  in 


evi.r/  to  acfinire  tlie  (L*rman  language,  and  to  collect 

’ilVirvm  "r*'  to  this  great 


mel’s  Explication  of  Hieroglyphic  Figures,  and  in  another 
hand,  many  sheets  of  William  Yworth’s  Processus  nn/S’ 
ierii  imtgni  phihsophicits,  and  also  from  the  manner  in 
which  Sir  Isaac  requests  IMr  Aston  to  enquire  after  oin* 
Borry  in  Holland,  who  always  went  elothed  in  green, 
and  who  was  said  to  possess  valuable  secrets  ;  but  Mi- 
Law  has  weakened  the  force  of  his  own  testimony,  when 
he  asserts  that  Newton  borrowed  the  doctrine  of  attrac¬ 
tion  from  Behmen’s  three  first  propositions  of  eternal 
nature.” 

We  incline  to  trace  partly  to  this  the  bias  of  his  nature, 
the  delight  which  he  took  in  investigating  and  attempting 
to  reduce  to  a  system  the  mysteries  ol  prophecy.  The 
following  letter,  dated  four  years  subsequent  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  Prijicipidy  shows  how'  much  his  mind  was 
occupied  v/ith  this  subject,  while  towering  in  the  pride  ol 
its  strength : 

Canihridge,  Feh,  7,  B)90-l. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  your  journey  proved  to  so  little 
purpose,  though  it  delivered  you  from  the  trouble  of  the 
company  the  day  after.  You  have  obliged  me  by  men¬ 
tioning  me  to  my  friends  at  London,  and  I  must  thank 
both  you  and  my  Lady  IMasham  for  your  civilities  al. 
Oates,  and  for  not  thinking  that  I  made  a  long  stay  there. 
I  hoi>e  we  shall  meet  again  in  due  time,  and  then  1  should 
be  glad  to  have  your  judgment  upon  some  of  my  mystical 
fancies.  The  Son  of  Man,  Dan.  vii.,  I  take  to  he  the 
same  ^vith  the  Word  of  God  upon  the  White  Horse  in 
Heaven,  Apoc.  xii.,  for  both  are  to  rule  the  nations  with 
a  rod  of  iron  ;  but  whence  are  you  certain  that  tlie  Ati- 
cient  of  Days  is  Christ?  Does  Christ  anywhere  sit 
upon  the  throne  ?  If  Sir  Francis  Masham  he  at  Oates, 
present,  I  pray,  my  service  to  him,  with  his  lady,  Mrs 
Cudworth,  and  Mrs  Masham.  Dr  Covel  is  not  in  Cam¬ 
bridge. — 1  am  vour  affectionate  and  humble  servant, 

Is.  Newton. 

“  Know  you  the  meaning  of  Dan.  x.  21  ?  ‘  There  is 
none  that  holdeth  with  me  in  these  things  but  Mich,  the 
Prince.*  ” 

The  ‘‘  historical  .account  of  two  notable  corruptions  of 
the  Scripture,”  .although  originally  compiled  about  Ibc 
same  time  with  bis  “  Observations  on  the  Propliecies  of 
Holy  Writ,”  seems  to  h.ave  been  retouched  Jit  a  latei* 
period.  It  brings  the  author  again  into  his  own  field  of 
scrutiny  .and  coinp.arison,  and  astonishes  us  with  his  ac¬ 
quirements  in  a  w.alk  foreign  to  hisowji  pursuits.  Nearly 
the  same  remark  applies  to  his  Chronology,  in  which  In* 
has  effected  every  tiling  that  was  compatible  with  the  then 
confused  and  jejune  condition  of  arclueological  knowledge 
and  researcdi. 

In  his  general  deportment,  and  in  the  writings  we  are 
now  adverting  to,  we  recognise  a  strong  manly  simplicity 
of  thought,  hut  no  powers  of  moral  or  metaphysical  in¬ 
vestigation  equivalent  to  his  ascendency  in  another  de¬ 
partment  of  science.  Compare  his  correspondence  w’ith 
Locke — honour.able  as  it  is  to  his  moral  character — with 
the  Methodus  of  Descartes,  and  the  subtle  disputations  ol* 
the  same  philosopher.  Compare  the  letter  from  Newton 
to  a  young  friend  about  to  set  out  on  his  travels,  with 
similar  writings  of  Bacon.  In  probing  and  investigating 
mind,  Newton  was  a  babe  compared  with  these  master 
spirits.  Descartes,  subtle  and  clear-sighted,  saw  (if  the 
figure  be  not  too  bold)  the  mind  of  man.  Bacon  telt  in¬ 
tuitively  moral  truth  in  all  its  beauty  and  all  its  mitjesty, 
and  he  uttered  his  lessons  in  lofty  and  poetical  langu.age, 
which,  without  interfering  with  their  perspicuity,  gavi‘ 
to  them  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  an  oracle.  Ihith 
gave  a  tone  to  speculative  and  practical  ethics,  which  en¬ 
dures  to  this  day.  It  is  this  that  has  made  men  in  all  ages 
look  lip  to  them  with  awe  and  reverence.  It  is  this  which 
st  iinps  them  master  spirits,  notwithstanding  their  infe¬ 
riority  in  physical  science. 
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Here  is  the  letter  to  which  we  have  alluded  : 

‘‘  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  May  18,  1669. 

Sir, — Since  in  your  letter  you  give  mee  so  mucli 
liberty  of  spending  my  judgement  about  what  may  be  to 
your  advantage  in  travelling,  I  shall  do  it  more  freely 
than  perhaps  otherwise  would  have  been  decent.  First, 
then,  I  will  lay  down  some  general  rules,  most  of  which, 
I  believe,  you  have  considered  already  ;  but,  if  any  of 
them  be  new  to  you,  they  may  excuse  the  rest ;  if  none 
at  all,  yet  is  my  punishment  more  in  writing  than  yours 
in  reading. 

“  When  you  come  into  any  fresh  company,  1.  Observe 
their  humours.  2.  Suit  your  own  carriage  thereto,  by 
which  insinuation  you  will  make  their  converse  more 
free  and  open.  3.  Let  your  discours  be  more  in  querys 
and  doubtings  than  peremptory  assertions  or  disputings, 
it  being  the  designe  of  travellers  to  learne,  not  to  teach. 
Besides,  it  will  persuade  your  acquaintance  that  you  have 
the  greater  esteem  of  them,  and  soe  make  them  more  ready 
to  communicate  what  they  know  to  you  ;  whereas  no¬ 
thing  sooner  occasions  disrespect  and  quarrels  than  per- 
emptorinesse.  You  will  find  little  or  no  advantage  in 
seeming  wiser,  or  much  more  ignorant,  than  your  com¬ 
pany.  4.  Seldom  discommend  any  thing,  though  never 
80  bad,  or  doe  it  but  moderately,  lest  you  bee  unexpect¬ 
edly  forced  to  an  unhansome  retraction.  It  is  safer  to 
commend  any  thing  more  than  it  deserves,  than  to  dis¬ 
commend  a  thing  soe  much  as  it  deserves  ;  for  commen¬ 
dations  meet  not  soe  often  Avith  oppositions,  or,  at  least, 
are  not  usually  soe  ill  resented  by  men  that  think  other- 
Avise,  as  discommendations  ;  and  you  Avill  insinuate  into 
men’s  faA’^our  by  nothing  sooner  than  seeming  to  approve 
and  commend  Avhat  they  like;  but  beware  of  doing  it  by 
a  comparison.  5.  If  you  bee  affronted,  it  is  better,  in  a 
forraine  country,  to  pass  it  by  in  silence,  and  Avith  a  jest, 
though  Avith  some  dishonour,  than  to  endeavour  revenge  ; 
for,  in  the  first  case,  your  credit’s  ne’er  the  Avorse  Avhen 
you  return  into  England,  or  come  into  other  company, 
that  have  not  heard  of  the  quarrell.  But,  in  the  second 
case,  you  may  beare  the  marks  of  the  quarrell  Avhile  you 
liA’e,  if  you  outlive  it  at  all.  But,  if  you  find  yourself  j 
unavoidably  engaged,  ’tis  best,  I  think,  if  you  can  com¬ 
mand  your  passion  and  language,  to  keep  them  pretty 
eavenly  at  some  certain  moderate  pitch,  not  much  hight- 
ning  them  to  exasperate  your  adversary,  or  provoke  his 
friends,  nor  letting  them  groAV  over  much  dejected,  to 
make  him  insult.  In  a  word,  if  you  can  keep  reason 
above  passion,  that  and  Avatchfullnesse  Avill  be  your  best 
defendants.  To  Avhich  purpose  you  may  consider,  that, 
though  such  excuses  as  this, — He  proA'ok’t  mee  so  much 
I  could  not  forbear, — may  pass  among  friends,  yet 
amongst  strangers  they  are  insignificant,  and  only  argue 
a  traveller’s  Aveaknesse. 

“  To  these  I  may  add  some  general  heads  for  inquirys  or 
observations,  such  as  at  present  I  can  think  on.  As,  1. 
To  obserA’’e  the  policys,  AA'ealtli,  and  state-affairs  of  na¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  a  solitary  traveller  may  conveniently  doe. 
2.  Their  impositions  upon  all  sorts  of  people,  trades,  or 
cx)mmodity8,  that  are  remarkable.  3.  Their  laAvs  and 
customs,  how  far  they  differ  from  ours.  4.  Their  trades 
and  arts,  Avherein  they  excell  or  come  short  of  us  in 
England.  5.  Such  fortifications  as  you  shall  meet  Avith, 
their  fashion,  strength,  and  advantages  for  defence,  and 
other  such  military  affairs  as  are  considerable.  6.  The 
power  and  respect  belonging  to  their  degrees  of  nobility 
or  magistracy.  7.  It  will  not  be  time  mispent  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  the  names  and  excellencys  of  those  men 
that  are  most  wise,  learned,  or  esteemed,  in  any  nation. 

8.  Observe  the  mechaiiisme  and  manner  of  guiding  ships. 

9.  Observe  the  products  of  nature  in  several  places, 
especially  in  mines,  with  the  circumstances  of  mining  and 
of  extracting  metalls  or  minerals  out  of  their  oare,  and  of 
refining  them  ;  and  if  you  meet  with  any  transmutations 
out  of  their  own  species  into  another-— as  out  of  iron  into 


copper,  out  of  any  metall  into  quicksilver,  out  of  one  salt 
into  another,  or  into  an  insipid  body,  &c. — those,  above 
all,  Avill  be  worth  your  noting,  being  the  most  luciferous, 
and  many  times  lucriferous  experiments  too  in  philosop!»v. 
10.  The  prices  of  diet  and  other  things.  11,  And  the 
staple  commoditys  of  places. 

“  These  generals — such  as  at  present  I  could  think  of 
— if  they  Avill  serve  for  nothing  else,  yet  they  may  assist 
you  in  drawing  up  a  modcll  to  regulate  your  travells  bv. 
As  for  particulars,  these  that  follow  are  all  that  I  can 
noAV  think  of,  Adz.  Whether  at  Schemnitium,  in  Hun¬ 
gary — Avhere  there  are  mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  vitriol, 
antimony,  &c.— they  change  iron  into  copper  by  dissol. 
ving  it  in  a  vitriolate  Avater,  Avhich  they  find  in  cavitys 
of  rocks  in  the  mines,  and  then  melting  the  slimy  solu¬ 
tion  in  a  strong  fire,  Avhich  in  the  cooling  proves  coppei*. 
The  like  is  said  to  be  done  in  other  places,  Avhich  I  can¬ 
not  noAV  remember  ;  perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  done  in 
Italy.  For  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  agone,  there 
was  a  certain  vitrioll  came  from  thence — called  Roman 
vitrioll — but  of  a  nobler  A'irtue  than  that  AA'hich  is  now 
called  by  that  name;  Avhich  vitrioll  is  not  iioav  to  be 
gotten,  because,  perhaps,  they  make  a  greater  gain  by 
some  such  trick  as  turning  iron  into  copper  Avith  it,  than 
by  selling  it.  2.  Whether,  in  Hungary,  Sclavonia,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  near  the  town  Eila,  or  at  the  mountains  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  near  Silesia,  there  be  rivers  Avhose  Avaters  are 
impregnated  AA'ith  gold  ;  perhaps  the  gold  being  dissolved 
by  some  coiTosi\’e  Avaters,  like  aqua  regis,  and  the  solu¬ 
tion  carried  along  AAdth  the  streame  that  runs  througli 
the  mines.  And  Avhether  the  practice  of  laying  mercury 
in  the  ri\Trs  till  it  be  tinged  Avith  gold,  and  then  strain¬ 
ing  the  mercury  through  leather,  that  the  gold  may  stay 
behind,  be  a  secret  yet,  or  openly  practised.  3.  There  is 
neAvly  contriA'ed,  in  Holland,  a  mill  to  grind  glasses 
plane  Avithall,  and  I  think  polishing  them  too  ;  perhaps 
it  Avill  be  worth  the  while  to  see  it.  4.  There  is  in 

Holland  one - -  Borry,  Avho,  some  years  since,  wu'y 

imprisoned  by  the  pope,  to  have  extorted  from  him  secrets 
— as  I  am  told — of  great  Avorth,  both  as  to  medicine  and 
profit,  but  he  escaped  into  Holland,  Avhere  they  have 
granted  him  a  guard.  I  think  he  usually  goes  cloathed 
in  green.  Pray  inquire  Avhat  you  can  of  him,  and  whe- 
I  ther  his  ingenuity  be  any  profit  to  the  Dutch.  You 
may  inform  yourself  Avhether  the  Dutch  haA^e  any  tricks 
to  keep  their  ships  from  being  all  Avorm-eaten  in  their 
A'oyages  to  the  Indies.  Whether  pendulum  clocks  do 
any  service  in  finding  out  the  longitude,  &c. 

“  I  am  A'ery  Av^eary,  and  shall  not  stay  to  part  Avitb  a 
long  compliment,  only  I  AV’ish  you  a  good  journey,  and 
God  be  Avith  you.  Is.  Neavton.” 

A  considerable  portion  of  Dr  BreAA^ster’s  work  is  devo¬ 
ted  to  an  event  in  Newton’s  life,  of  Avhich  a  most  unjusti¬ 
fiable  use  has  been  made  by  some  continental  philosophers. 
A  rumour  had  got  abroad,  that  NcAVton  had  suffered  at 
one  time  under  mental  alienation,  and  these  Avriters  have 
hence  attempted  to  explain  his  attachment  to  theological 
research.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  the  discussion, 
but  Dr  BrcAVSter  most  satisfactorily  rebuts  the  contempt¬ 
ible  innuendo,  by  establishing — in  the  first  place,  that  the 
alleged  insanity  Avas  a  mere  transient  access  of  dyspepsia  ; 
in  the  second,  that  NeAvton’s  theological  tracts  Avere  com¬ 
posed  previous  to  the  illness  in  question. 

We  ha\'e  spoken  in  a  laudatory  tone  of  this  Avork,  and 
it  merits  such  treatment.  We  object,  it  is  true,  to  the 
tone  and  temper  of  certain  passages,  and  to  the  language 
of  almost  the  Avhole  book.  Of  all  writers,  mathematicians 
are  the  most  floAA'ery  and  illogical.  Once  beyond  the 
trammels  of  their  accustomed  go-cart  of  geometrical  and 
algebraical  forms,  they  seem  unable  to  Avalk  steadily. 
They  are  ambitious  of  metaphor,  in  proportion  to  their 
AA’ant  of  imagination.  One  of  the  doctor’s  faults,  there¬ 
fore,  is  generic,  and  the  other,  Ave  may  add,  is  of  very 
secondary  moment.  We  will  not  expatiate  upon  them. 
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Aviericati  OrnitholiHjy ;  or,  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Birds  of  the  United  States,  By  Alexander  Wilson, 
and  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte.  Edited  by  Robert 
Jameson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  In  four  volumes.  {Constable's 
Miscdlany,  Vols.  L  X  VIII,  —L X XL  )  Edinburgh  : 
Constable  and  Co.  London  :  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co. 

Tills  work  is  now  completed,  and  docs  credit  to  the 
taste  and  enterprise  of  the  publishers.  We  wish  wc 
could  say  as  much  in  behalf  of  the  editor,  who  seems  to 
have  executed  his  task  in  an  easy  and  gentlemanly  man¬ 
ner.  We  were  promised,  in  the  original  announcement, 
that  the  whole  should  be  arranged  and  revised  by  the 
editor,  that  it  should  thus  be  rendered  in  itself  more  easy 
of  reference,  and  at  the  same  time  eligible  as  a  guide  to 
the  collection  of  American  birds  in  the  museum  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  advertisement  to  the 
fourth  volume,  the  editor  in  person  tells  us  that  the  Or¬ 
nithology  of  Wilson  is,  for  the  first  time,  regularly  arran¬ 
ged,  and  rendered  “  equally  accessible  to  the  general 
reader  and  the  ornithologist,”  and  that  the  fourth  volume, 
ill  addition  to  the  birds  of  Bonaparte,  contains  occasional 
notes  by  the  editor,  “  many  beautiful  sketches  of  the 
feathered  cj*eation  from  the  pen  of  Audubon,”  and  illus¬ 
trations  from  the  Northern  Zoology  of  Richardson  and 
Swainson,  at  present  in  the  press.  Such  are  the  promises 
held  out ;  let  us  now  look  at  the  performance. 

Firstly — in  regard  to  the  scientific  arrangement  by 
which  the  work  is  to  be  rendered  “  equally  accessible  to 
the  ornithologist  and  the  general  reader” — the  editor  has 
adhered  to  the  general  division  of  Linnaeus  ;  in  which  the 
parrots,  humming-birds,  and  crows,  birds  differing  ma¬ 
terially  both  in  form  and  habit,  are  classed  under  one 
family,  while  pigeons  and  gallinaceous  birds  are,  in  an 
equally  arbitrary  manner,  torn  asunder.  Upon  this  adhe¬ 
rence  to  what  is  antiquated,  however,  we  lay  comparatively 
little  stress,  having  a  more  serious  charge  to  prefer  on  the 
head  of  arrangement.  Wlien  the  professor  speaks  of  the 
work  having  been  rendered  “  accessible  to  the  ornitholo¬ 
gist,”  he  must  mean  as  a  work  of  reference — for  every 
other  purpose  it  was  equally  accessible  before.  Now,  to 
render  the  book  useful  in  this  way,  a  systematic  index 
was  necessary,  but  this  has  been  omitted.  Again,  in 
Wilson’s  birds,  he  certainly  has  observed  the  family  divi¬ 
sions  of  Linnmus,  but  in  Bonaparte’s  he  has  grouped  the 
wild  turkey  and  grouse  under  the  family  Passcrcs,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  of  Gallinee,  which  is  omitted.  In  his  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Audubon  and  Richardson,  he  has  classed  all 
the  feathered  tribes  under  one  great  family  {Accipitres) — 
which  is  certainly  a  great  simplification. 

Before  we  quit  the  consideration  of  the  “  scientific 
form”  of  the  work,  we  have  a  remark  to  offer  upon  the 
assertion  that  it  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  guide  to  the  American  birds  in  our  university  museum. 
We  suspect  it  will  prove  the  most  expensive  guide  extant 
for  those  who  only  pay  one  visit  to  that  establishment, 
and  the  price  of  admission  is  too  great  to  induce  any,  who 
have  not  attended  Professor  Jameson’s  class  two  sessions, 
to  frequent  it  habitually.  Besides,  the  general  reference, 
“  Edinburgh  museum,”  which  is  all  that  is  given  in  any 
<‘ase,  is  too  vague  to  be  of  service. 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  editor’s  occasional  notes  on  Bona- 
•  parte,  we  have,  after  minute  inspection,  been  able  to  de¬ 
tect  only  half  a  note,  that  possibly  can  be  his,  and  even 
that  is  hypothetical.  With  Bonaparte’s  numerous  and 
valuable  communications  to  many  Italian  and  American 
journals  we  must  suppose  him  unacquainted,  as  he  has 
t*ot  availed  himself  of  them.  His  additions,  therefore, 
are  confined  to  his  appendix,  and  to  that  we  now  turn  our 
attention. 

It  consists  of  142  pages,  and  contains  in  the  first  place 
a  soi.disant  “  systematic  catalogue  of  the  American  birds 
drawn  and  described  by  Audubon.”  We  use  the  mongrel 
trench  adjective  advisedly,  because  we  are  of  opinion, 


that  arranging  the  names  of  birds,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  would  appear  in  a  systematic  catalogue,  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  constitute  one,  unless  at  least  the  families  and 
genera  be  pointed  out.  Next  comes  a  catalogue  of  the 
new  species  of  American  birds,  described  by  Richardson 
and  Swainson  in  the  Northern  Zoology.  After  these 
follow  forty-nine  birds,  all  classed,  as  wg  have  already 
remarked,  under  the  great  family  Accipitres,  some  of 
them  new,  some  of  them  already  described  by  Wilson  or 
Bonaparte.  The  descriptions  are  for  the  most  part  taken 
verbatim  from  Audubon,  Richardson,  or  James  Wilson. 
The  descriptions  by  the  professor  himself  have  at  least 
brevity  to  recommend  them.  Here  are  a  few  specimens 
selected  at  random : 

“  6.  Falco  Staxlkii.  The  Stanley  Hawk.  Audi* 

BON.  Plate  lxxi. 

This  is  a  new  species,  named  in  honour  of  Lord 
Stanley,  president  of  the  Linnapan  Society.” 

‘‘8.  I'alco  Temerarius.  Le  vetit  Catoral.  Audu¬ 
bon.  Plate  lxxxv. 

“  This  is  a  new  species,  allied  to  the  hobby.  It  is  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.” 

‘‘  19.  Music apa  Bonapartii.  Bonaparte’s  Fly¬ 
catcher.  Audubon.  Plate  v. 

“  This  beautiful  new  species,  discovered  by  Audubon^ 
is  dedicated  to  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte.” 

“  26.  Sylvia  Vigorsii.  Vigors’  Warbler.  Audubon. 
Plate  xxx.  Male. 

“  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  habits  and  man¬ 
ners  of  this  species,  named  after  Mr  Vigors,  an  active, 
intelligent,  and  ingenious  ornithologist.” 

“  29.  Sylvia  Rathbonii.  The  Rathbone  Warbler# 
Audubon.  Plate  lxv. 

Of  this  new  and  beautiful  species,  named  in  remem¬ 
brance  (?)  of  the  Rathbones  of  Liverpool,  nothing  is 
known.” 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  even  this  brief  appendix 
is  stuffed  out  with  matter  not  strictly  belonging  to  it. 
Systematic  catalogues  of  the  European  Anatidcc,  and  La- 
nV/rc— and  dissertations  upon  the  voices  and  nests  of  birds, 
and  the  longevity  of  animals,  neither  new,  nor  specially 
ajiplicable  to  American  ornithology,  nor  appropriately  in¬ 
troduced,  occupy  a  considerable  space.  I^astly,  the  sy- 
nonymes  to  Wilson’s  and  Bonaparte’s  names — in  the  pre¬ 
sent  confused  state  of  natural  history,  a  most  important 
part  of  every  ornithological  or  zoological  work — have  much 
the  appearance  of  being  squeezed  in  as  an  after  thought. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  submit  these  stric¬ 
tures  upon  the  editorial  conduct  of  one  whom  we  respect 
so  much  as  Professor  Jameson — the  man  who  has  made 
natural  history  what  it  is  in  F^dinburgh.  Truth,  how¬ 
ever,  obliges  us  to  say,  that  he  has  discharged  his  task  in 
a  most  slovenly  and  imperfect  manner. 

We  now  turn  to  the  book  itself,  which,  spite  of  edito¬ 
rial  negligence,  must  remain  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  that  has  been  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  printed,  and  is,  moreover,  the  cheapest,  the  only 
accessible  edition  of  Wilson’s  and  Bonaparte’s  birds.  It 
contains  descriptions  of  292  species  from  the  pen  of  the 
former,  of  45  from  the  letter-press  published  by  the  latter# 
Add  to  these  the  extracts  from  Audubon,  Richardson, 
and  James  Wilson,  scattered  through  the  appendix,  and 
the  result  is  something  intermediate  between  300  and 
400  American  birds.  The  forms,  plumage,  and  habits 
of  these  aerial  creatures,  are  described  with  truth,  viva¬ 
city,  and  fidelity,  for  the  most  part  by  men  whose  lives 
may  be  said  to  have  been  passed  in  their  society.  This 
is  no  work  in  which  nature  has  been  forced  to  accommo¬ 
date  herself  to  artificial  systems.  It  is  the  unsophistica¬ 
ted  glowing  narrative  of  men  free  and  buoyant  in  their 
spirits  as  the  game  they  followed.  In  every  line  we  feel 
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tile  ^a'atei’ul  coolness  of  the  forest,  hear  the  sere  leaves  the  pecan  nut  is  i)lenty,  they  prefer  that  fruit  to  any 
rnstlinir  under  our  feet,  behold  the  eagle  wheeling  up  into  j  other  nourishment;  their  more  general  predilection  is, 
the  blue  sky,  and  mark  the  twittering  ecstasies,  and  Hash-  I  however,  for  the  acorn,  on  which  they  rapidly  fatten, 
ing  gold,  emerald,  and  purple  of  the  humming  bird.  We  When  an  unusually  profuse  crop  of  acorns  is  produced  in 
learn  the  arts  and  hear  of  the  adventures  of  the  hunts-  :  a  particular  section  of  country,  great  numbers  of  turkeys 
man.  We  see  the  early  emigrant’s  smoke  curl  up  in  the  |  are  enticed  from  their  ordinary  haunts  in  the  surround- 
lar  depth  of  primeval  forests.  Our  path  is  crossed  at  j  ing  districts.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  while 
times  by  the  scowling  Indian,  and  the  rattlesnake,  scarcely  j  the  mast  still  remains  on  the  trees,  they  assemble  in 
more  stealthy  and  dangerous  than  he.  For  the  time  we  Hocks,  and  direct  their  course  to  the  rich  bottom  lands, 
are  removed  far  from  the  din  and  smoke  of  cities,  and  At  this  season  they  are  observed  in  great  numbers  on  the 
the  trammels  of  conventional  life,  from  an  over-crowded  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  The  time  of  this  irruption  is 
land,  in  which  every  moment  is  occupied  with  the  anxi-  |  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  of  the  turkey  month, 
eties  of  gain.  Our  “  soul  hath  elbow-room.”  We  in-  “  The  males,  usually  termed  yobblers,  associate  in  par- 
dulge  in  dreams  of  a  life  in  which  slender  and  transient  ties,  numbering  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their 
toils  amply  supply  our  wants,  and  our  innumerable  hours  food  apart  from  the  females  ;  whilst  the  latter  either  move 
of  leisure  are  spent  in  the  dolce  far  niente — in  roving  about  singly  with  their  young,  then  nearly  two-thirds 
aimless  and  careless  through  nature’s  most  stupendous  grown,,  or,  in  company  with  other  females  and  their 
and  goi'geous  displays  of  power.  We  awake  as  we  close  families,  form  troops,  sometimes  consisting  of  seventy  or 
the  volume,  but  our  heart  throbs  more  merrily  after  eighty  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  intent  on  avoiding  the 
indulging  in  this  reverie,  and — what  is  rarely  the  case  old  males,  who,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  attack  and 
in  daydreams— we  have  picked  up  some  valuable  know*  destroy  the  young,  by  repeated  blows  on  the  skull.  All 
ledge  during  its  continuance.  parties,  however,  travel  in  the  same  direction,  and  on 

We  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  on  the  score  of  an  foot,  unless  they  are  compelled  to  seek  their  individual 
appropriately-selected  specimen,  a  dainty  with  which  we  safety  by  Hying  from  the  hunter’s  dog,  or  their  march  is 
are  generally  in  the  habit  of  rewarding  our  readers,  for  impeded  by  a  large  river.  When  about  to  cross  a  river, 
their  patience  in  listening  to  our  long  yarns.  The  an-  !  they  select  the  highest  eminences,  that  their  Hight  may 
tumnal  bree/es,  however,  which  are  already  beginning  ‘  be  the  more  certain  ;  and  here  they  sometimes  remain  for 
to  blow  freshly  around  us,  by  conjuring  up  visions  of!  a  day  or  more,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  or  to 
Christmas  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista  of  four  months,  be  duly  prepared  for  so  hazardous  a  voyage.  During  this 
have  settled  the  matter.  Nor  are  we  quite  certain  that  time,  the  males  gobble  obstreperously,  and  strut  with 
«!veii  w'ithout  this  inducement  we  should  have  passed  extraordinary  importance,  as  if  they^would  animate  their 
over  the  wild  turkey — that  object  of  homage  to  all  who  companions,  and  inspire  them  Avith  the  utmost  degree  of 
have  had  in  his  degenerate  descendants  a  faint  fore/Gs^cof  i  hardihood  ;  the  females  and  young  also  assume  much  of 
his  transcendent  deliciousness — without  notice.  As  it  the  pompous  air  of  the  males,  the  former  spreading  their 
is,  we  devote  ourselves  to  him — Ave  are,  in  the  pathetic  tails,  and  moving  silently  around.  At  length  the  assem- 
languageof  Haynes  JJayley,  or  some  kindred  sjdrit,  “  his,  !  bled  multitude  mount  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees, 
and  his  oidy.”  First,  of  his  favourite  haunts;  j  Avhence,  at  a  signal  note  from  a  leader,  the  Avhole  toge- 

i.  •  .1 ,  ,  ,  r  i  ther  Aving  their  way  toAvards  the  opposite  shore.  All  the 

Ihe  native  countrvol  the  Avild  turke\'  extends  Irorn  ,,  ,  ..i  ... 

^  I  T*  •  *1  I  I  ones  cross  Avithout  dimculty,  eA’en  Avhen  the 


and  his  oidy.”  First,  of  his  favourite  haunts; 

‘‘  The  native  country  of  the  Avild  turkey  extends  from 
the  north-western  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the 
isthmus  of  Panam.'i,  south  of  Avhich  it  is  not  to  be  found, 
notwithstanding  the  statements  of  authors,  Avho  have 
mistaken  the  curassow  for  it.  lii  Canada,  and  the  now 
densely  peopled  jiarts  of  the  United  States,  Avild  turkeys 
Avere  formerly  very  abundant;  but,  like  the  Indian  and 
buffalo,  they  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  destruc¬ 
tive  ingenuity  of  the  white  settlers,  often  Avantonly  ex¬ 
ercised,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  inte- 
j-ior.  Although  they  relinquish  their  native  soil  Avith 
slow  and  reluctant  steps,  yet  such  is  the  rapidity  AA’ith 
which  settlements  are  extended  and  condensed  over  the 


river  exceeds  a  mile  in  width  ;  but  the  young,  meagre, 
and  Aveak,  frequently  fall  short  of  the  desired  landing,  and 
are  forced  to  swim  for  their  Ha^s  ;  this  they  do' dexter¬ 
ously  enough,  spreading  their  tails  for  a  support,  closing 
their  Avings  to  the  body,  stretching  the  neck  forwards, 
and  striking  out  quickly  and  forcibly  Avith  their  legs.  If, 
in  thus  endeavouring  to  regain  the  land,  they  approach 
an  elevated  or  inaccessible  bank,  their  exertions  are  re¬ 
mitted,  they  resign  themselv'es  to  the  stream  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  gain  strength,  and  then,  Avith  one  violent 
effort,  escape  from  the  Avater.  But  in  this  attempt  all 


...xtciiueu  auu  tnc  ..i-g  ^^t  successful ;  somc  of  the  Aveakcr,  as  they  cannot  rise 

oi  this  country,  that  we  inay.anticipate  a  day,  tit  ^uffieiently  high  in  air  to  clear  thebank,fall  again  and  again 
no  distant  iienod,  when  the  hunter  will  seek  the  wild  .  Tm,.i«Iintplv 


turkey  in  vain. 

*  m  *  Ht  * 

“  The  wooded  parts  of  ArkansaAV,  Louisiana,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  Alabama ;  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  the  A’ast expanse 
of  territory  north -Avest  of  these  states,  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri,  as  far  as  the  forests  extend,  are  more  abun- 
<Iaiitly  supplied,  than  any  other  parts  of  the  union,  Avith 
this  A'aluable  game,  which  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  subsistence  of  the  hunter  and  traveller  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  probable  thtit  the  range  of  this  bird  ex-  ' 
tends  to,  or  beyond,  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  Mandan  ! 


into  the  Avater,  and  thus  miserably  perish.  Immediately 
after  the  turkeys  have  succeeded  in  crossing  a  river,  they 
for  some  time  ramble  about  Avithout  any  apparent  una¬ 
nimity  of  purpose,  and  a  great  many  are  destroyed  by  the 
hunters,  although  they  are  then  least  valuable. 

“  When  the  turkeys  have  arrived  in  their  land  of  abun¬ 
dance,  they  disperse  in  small  flocks,  composed  of  indivi- 
diuds  of  all  sexes  and  ages  intermingled,  Avho  devour  all 
the  mast  as  they  advance  ;  this  occurs  about  the  middle 
of  November.  It  has  been  observed,  that,  after  these 
long  journeys,  the  turkeys  become  so  familiar,  as  to  v'eii- 
ture  on  the  plantations,  and  even  approach  so  near  the 
farm-houses  as  to  enter  the  stables  and  corn-cribs,  in 


Indians,  who  a  tew  years  ago  visited  the  citv  ot  Wash-  i  i  •  uthI 

’  .  ,  ,  .  ....  :  .  .  .  search  of  lood ;  in  this  way  they  pass  the  autumn,  ana 

iiigtoii,  coii.i.lcicd  the  turkey  one  ol  he  greatest  curiosi- 

ties  they  lia.l  seen,  and  prepared  a  skin  ot  one  to  carry  ^  ^  i„hnhitants-  who  meserve  them  in  a 


,  arc  killed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  preserve  them  in  a 
loine  Ol  cx  ii  ition.  i  frozen  state,  in  order  to  transport  them  to  a  distant 

Next,  of  his  habits  in  the  important  matters  of  food,  I  niarket.” 

liabitation,  and  travelling  :  I 

,  .....  ...  1  His  skill  in  taking  care  of  number  one : 

“  Ihe  wild  turkeys  do  not  coniine  themselves  to  any 

particular  food ;  they  eat  maize,  all  sorts  of  berries,  fruits,  “  These  birds  are  guardians  of  each  other,  and  the  first 
grasses,  beetles  ;  and  even  tadpoles,  young  frogs,  and  who  sees  a  hawk  or  eagle  gives  a  note  of  alarm,  on  which 
lizards,  aru  occu^sioually  found  iu  theii*  crops ;  but  where  all  withlu  hearing  lie  close  to  the  ground#  As  they 
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usually  roost  in  flocks,  perched  on  the  nuked  brunches  of 
trees,  they  are  easily  discovered  by  the  large  owls,  and, 
when  attacked  by  these  prowling  birds,  often  escape  by  a 
somewhat  remarkable  manceiivre.  The  owl  sails  around 
the  spot  to  select  his  prey ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
almost  inaudible  action  of  his  pinions,  the  quick  ear  of 
one  of  the  sluinberers  perceives  the  danger,  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  announced  to  the  whole  party  by  a  duick  ; 
thus  alarmed,  they  rise  on  their  legs,  and  watch  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  owl,  who,  darting  like  an  arrow,  would  in¬ 
evitably  secure  the  individual  at  which  he  aimed,  did  not 
the  latter  suddenly  drop  his  head,  squat,  and  spread  his 
tail  over  his  back  ;  the  owl  then  glances  over  without 
inflicting  any  injury,  at  the  very  instant  that  the  turkey 
suflers  himself  to  fall  headlong  towards  the  earth,  where 
he  is  secure  from  his  dreaded  enemy. 

“  On  hearing  the  slightest  noise,  wild  turkeys  conceal 
themselves  in  the  grass,  or  among  shrubs,  and  thus  fre¬ 
quently  escape  the  hunter,  or  the  sharp-sighted  birds  of 
j>rey.  The  sjiortsman  is  unable  to  find  them  during  the 
day,  unless  he  has  a  dog  trained  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is 
necessary  to  shoot  them  at  a  very  short  distance,  since, 
when  only  wounded,  they  quickly  disappear,  and,  accele¬ 
rating  their  motion  by  a  sort  of  half  flight,  run  with  so 
much  speed,  that  the  swiftest  hunter  cannot  overtake 
them.  The  traveller,  driving  rapidly  down  the  declivity 
of  one  of  the  Alleghanies,  may  sometimes  see  several  of 
them  before  him  that  evince  no  urgent  desire  to  get  out 
of  the  road  ;  but,  on  alighting,  in  hopes  of  shooting  them, 
he  soon  finds  that  all  pursuit  is  vain.” 

But  his  cuLcncss  cannot  always  save  him  : 

“  The  more  common  mode  of  taking  turkeys  is  by 
means  of  pens,  constructed  with  logs,  covered  in  at  top, 
and  with  a  passage  in  the  earth  under  one  side  of  it,  just 
large  enough  to  admit  an  individual  when  stooping.  The 
ground  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  generally  sloping,  and 
the  passage  is  cut  on  the  lower  side,  widening  outwards. 
These  preparations  being  completed,  Indian  corn  is 
strewed  for  some  distance  around  the  pen,  to  entice  the 
flock,  which,  picking  up  the  grain,  is  gradually  led  to¬ 
wards  the  passage,  and  thence  into  the  enclosure,  where 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  is  spread  to  occupy  the  leader 
until  the  greater  part  of  the  turkeys  have  entered.  When 
they  raise  their  heads  and  discover  that  they  are  prison¬ 
ers,  all  their  exertions  to  escape  are  directed  upwards  and 
against  the  sides  of  the  pen,  not  having  sagacity  enough 
to  stoop  sufficiently  low  to  pass  out  by  the  way  they 
entered,  and  thus  they  become  an  easy  prey,  not  only  to 
the  experienced  hunter,  but  even  to  the  boys  on  the 
frontier  settlements.” 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  he  degenerates  in  a  state  of 
bondage,  especially  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  we  have 
not  the  American  opportunities  of  restoring  him  to  his 
pristine  beauty  and — flavour.  What  a  lucky  dog  brother 
Jonathan  is  ! 

“  Those  who  have  not  observed  the  turkey  in  its  wild 
state,  have  only  seen  its  deteriorated  progeny,  which  are 
greatly  inferior  in  size  and  beauty.  So  far  from  having 
gained  by  the  care  of  man,  and  the  abundance  of  food 
accessible  in  its  state  of  domestication,  this  bird  has  de¬ 
generated,  not  only  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but,  what  is  cer¬ 
tainly  extraordinary,  even  in  its  native  country.  The 
domesticated  turkey  of  America,  accustomed  as  it  is  to 
roam  in  the  woods  and  open  fields  almost  without  re- 
Sstraint,  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  that  of  the  European 
poultry  yard.  I  have,  however,  seen  several  very  beauti¬ 
ful  ones  from  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  Sus¬ 
sex  county,  New  Jersey,  that  were  said  to  be  a  cross 
breed  between  the  wild  cock  and  tame  hen.  This  cross- 
big  often  occurs  in  countries  where  wild  Jind  tame  tur¬ 
keys  are  found  ;  it  is  well  known  that  they  will  readily 
approach  each  other ;  and  such  is  the  influence  of  slavery 
«vea  upon  the  turkey,  that  the  robust  inhabitant  of  the 


forest  will  drive  his  degenerate  kinsfolk  from  their  own 
food,  and  from  their  females,  being  genendly  welcomed 
by  the  latter  and  by  their  owners,  who  well  know  the 
advantages  of  such  a  connexion.  The  produce  of  this 
commixture  is  much  esteemed  by  epicures,  uniting  the 
luscious  obesity  of  the  one  with  the  wild  flavour  of  the 
other.  A  gentleman,  residing  in  Westchester  comity, 
New  York,  a  few  years  since  procured  a  young  female 
wild  turkey,  in  order  to  make  the  experiment  of  crossing 
the  breed  ;  hut,  owing  to  some  circumstance,  it  did  not 
succeed,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  this  female  disappear¬ 
ed.  In  the  following  autumn  she  returned,  followed  by 
a  large  brood  ;  these  were  quite  shy,  but,  by  a  little  ma¬ 
nagement,  they  were  secured  in  a  coop,  and  the  mother 
allowed  her  liberty  ;  she  remained  on  the  farm  until  the 
succeeding  spring,  when  she  again  disappeared,  and  re¬ 
turned  ill  autuirm  with  another  brood.  This  course  she 
has  repeated  for  several  successive  years.” 

We  close  our  selections  on  this  important  head  with 
ail  abstract  of  turkey  literature. 

“  The  first  unquestionable  description  of  the  turkey 
was  written  by  Oviedo,  in  1525,  in  the  summary  of  his 
Historjf  of  the  Indies,  This  bird  was  sent  from  Mexico 
to  Spain  early  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  from  Spain  it 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1524.  'furkeys  were 
taken  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  whence 
they  spread  into  Germany,  Italy,  &c.  ;  a  few,  however, 
had  been  carried  to  the  latter  country  by  the  Spaniards, 
some  years  previously.  The  first  turkey  eaten  in  France 
appears  to  have  been  served  up  at  the  wedding  banquet 
of  C'harles  the  Ninth,  in  the  year  1570.  Since  that  pe¬ 
riod,  they  have  been  bred  with  so  much  care,  that,  in 
England,  as  wc  read  in  ancient  chronicles,  their  rapid 
increase  rendered  them  attainable  at  country  feasts,  where 
they  were  a  much  esteemed  dish  as  early  as  1585.  Euro¬ 
peans  conveyed  them  to  all  their  colonies,  and  thus  were 
they  gradually  introduced  into  Asia,  Africa,  and  even 
Oceaiiica. 

The  French  distinguished  them  by  the  name  of  Coq 
ct  Poule  d'Inde  (cock  and  hen  from  India),  because  they 
were  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  Subsequently,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  they  called  them  Dindon,  an  appellation 
which  is  yet  retained.  The  I^nglish  name  is  still  worse, 
as  it  conveys  the  false  idea  that  the  turkey  originated  in 
Asia,  owing  to  the  ridiculous  habit,  formerly  prevalent, 
of  calling  every  foreign  object  by  the  name  of  Turk,  In¬ 
dian,  &c.” 

Thus  instructed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers 
will  ill  future  devour  turkey  witli  more  discrimination 
and  a  higher  relish. 

We  cannot,  however,  turn  away  from  the  work  now 
before  us,  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Wilson — the  first  of  a  class  of  naturalists  who  have  ilone 
much  to  rectify  and  extend  our  knowledge  of  natural 
history.  We  do  not  mean  what  his  editor  calls  “  self- 
taught  naturalists”— -an  unmeaning  word  :  but  men,  who, 
with  more  or  less  extensive  systematic  knowledge,  keen 
powers  of  observation,  enthusiasm  in  their  favourite 
pursuit,  and  great  capability  of  physical  endurance,  have 
devoted  themselves  to  live  among  the  objects  they  wish 
to  describe.  And  as  he  is  the  first  in  regard  to  time,  so 
is  he  also  in  regard  to  genius.  Audubon,  regularly  edu- 
(^ated  as  an  artist,  perhaps  having  a  happier  natural  bent, 
excels  him  in  pictorial  representation,  but  in  every  other 
respect  must  be  contented  to  rank  second*  We  know  ot 
no  one  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to  come  near  these 
two. 

Wilson  is  another  glorious  specimen  of  what  our  Scot¬ 
tish  system  of  parochial  education  has  effected.  It  has 
placed  our  peasantry  on  a  level  with  the  middle  classes  of 
any  country  in  Europe.  W  itness  the  ease  with  which 
they  move  in  every  situation  to  which  Providence  and 
their  own  talents  may  raise  them.  Witness  Burns, 
Cunningham,  Wilson,  and  Paul  Jones,  (we  speak  of  the 
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latter  only  in  regard  to  his  mental  culture  and  gentle¬ 
manly  bearing.)  Their  wits  sharpened,  and  their  feel¬ 
ings  refined,  by  early  habits  of  intellectual  exercise,  they 
accommodate  themselves  to  any  circumstances.  In  a 
prouder  sense  than  that  in  which  the  compliment  was 
paid,  we  are  a  nation  of  gentlemen.  ,  ^ 

Wilson  enjoyed  a  liberal  but  incomplete  education. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  buoyant  and  equable,  but  not  very 
susceptible  temperament.  He  possessed  a  fund  of  strong 
rough  humour,  and  intense  enjoyment,*  if 'not  a  very 
acute  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  To  complete  his  character, 
from  childhood,  the  Scottish  cfaureh  had  held  on  him 
the  strong  hand  of  her  purity;**  and  hence*  throughout 
his  vagrant  life  he  maintained  an 'Untainted ^character. 
In  verse  we  prefer  his  humorous  ^to  hia'serioiis  produc¬ 
tions.  Both  in  prose  and  verse,  and*  hadeed^  iif  his  i^hole 
character  and  bearing,  we  discover,  previous  to  hts  quit¬ 
ting  this  country,  a  bold  and  masculine  spirit,  to  which 
his  unfinished  education  and  want  of  experience  had  lent 
a  degree  of  harshness.  •  In  his  writings  composed  in 
America,  we  trace  a  higher  andt  a. mellower  character. 
His  verse  effusions  were,  however,  in  that ''country  few 
and  far  between.  It  is  his  free  and  vigorous  ^ prosed  in¬ 
stinct  with  life  and  character,  that  will  preserve  hfs  name. 
This  sketch  would  be  not  only  incomplete,  hfit  inappli¬ 
cable,  did  we  not  add,  that  in  every^thing  he  said  or  did, 
we  recognise  a  benevolent  spirit. 

His  “  Watty  and  Meg’*  is  too  welh  known 'to  require 
any  jogging  on  our  partS  ' at  the^ielbow  of 'the  reader’s 
memory.  We  shall  select,  therefore,  one  or  two  passages 
from  his  other  poems  as  an  appropriate  finale.  They  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  cheerful'  half-humorous  tone,  and 
graphic  power.  The  correctness  of  the  following  ’sketch 
will,  we  think,  be  acknowledged  by  amateurs.  *  ‘  ’ 


“  DAYBREAK. 


SCENE— Town,  ' 

Now  darkness  blackens  a*  the  streets ;  •  • 

The  rowing  ee  nae  object  meets,  -  -  •  ’  ’ 

Savetyoii  cauld  cawsey  lamp,  ■  ♦  • 

That  has  survived  the -dreary  night,’  " 

And  lanely. beams  wi*  blinking  light,  ^ 

Bight  desolate  and  damp.  '  / 


Fore-doors  and  winnocks  still  are  steeket. 
And  cats,  wl*  silent ‘step  and  sleeket,  ^  ^ 

Watch' vvheVe  the'rattons  tirl  ;. 

Or  met  in  yards,  like  squads  o*  witches, 

Rive  ither’s  hair  out  wi*  their  clutches. 

And  screech  wi*  eldritch  skirl. 


“  Now  mony  a  ane,  secure  frae  harm. 
Lies  row’t  in  blankets,  snug  and  warm, 
Amused  wi*  gowden  dreams  ; 
While  ithers  scart  their  sides  and  lugs, 
Tormented  wi*  infernal  bugs. 

Thick  swarming  frae  the  seams. 


**  Some  sunk  amid  their  kimmer’s  arms. 
Are  hugging  matrimonial  charms, 

In  bliss,  and  rapture  deep. 
Some,  turning,  curse  the  greeting  wight 
For  skirling  a’  the  live-Iang  night. 

And  keeping  them  frae  sleep. 

**  Some  weary  wight,  perhaps  like  me, 
Doom*d  poverty’s  distress  to  dree. 

Misfortune’s  meagre  brither ! 
Now  dauners  out  beneath  the  starns> 
Wi’  plans  perplexing  still  his  barns, 

To  keep  his  banes  thegither. 

Now  lasses  start,  their  fires  to  kin’le, 
And  load  the  chimly  wi’  a  tanle 


I 

O’  blcezing  coals  and  cin’ers  : 

Syne  scowr  their  stoups  and  tankards  clear, 

And  glasses  diglit  wi’  canny  care, 

To  grace  the  gentry’s  dinners. 

“  Wi’  clippet  feathers,  kame,  and  chirle, 

The  gamester’s  cock,  frae  some  auld  burrel, 
Proclaims  the  morning  near  ; 

Ilk  chiel  now  frae  his  hammock  jumps, 

The  floor  receives  their  lang  bare  stumps, 

And  wives  and  a’s  asteer. 

“  Now,  reek  rows  briskly  out  the  lums  ; 

Loud  through  the  street  the  piper  bums, 

In  Highland  vigour  gay. 

Doors,  hatches,  winnock-brods  are  steering  ; 

And  ev’ry  ane,  in  short’s,  preparing 
To  meet  the  toils  o*  Day.” 

Equally  happy,  and  fresher  and  purer,  is  his  portraiture 
of  Leadhills,  addressed  to  a  friend  : 

“  Wide  moors,  that  spread  wi*  purple  sweep 
Beneath  the  sunny  glow  ; 

'-Hills's well’d  vast  here — there  dark  glens  deep, 
Where  brooks  embosom’d  rowe  ; 

.  .Cots  hinging.owre  the  woody  steep, 

,  Bields  reeking  frae  the  howe, 

Wild  scenes  like  these,  a  blissfu*  heap, 

Has  driven’t  in  my  powe 

.  ,  .  To  write  this  day. 

If  '  ‘  •.  !  f  1 

,  Be. this. thy  last,  my  Muse,  and  swear 
:  By  a’. that  e’er  thou  sung, 

’Till  Mitchell’a  cbeeiTu*  sang  thou  hear, 

To  chain  .thy  tuneless  tongue— 

.  *Tis  .sworn  J  1  saw.  her  fitiwning  rear 
..Her  arm,  and  while  it  hung 
Aloft.in  air,  glens  that  lay  near, 

,  .  And  rocks  re-echoing  rung' 

Consent  this  day. 

,  Yet.wha  can,  daunering  up  thir  braes, 

.  No, find  bis  heai't  a*  dancing, 

,^While  herdies  sing  Avi*  huggert  taes, 

,,  And  wanton  lambs  are  prancing ; 

.  Or  down  the  spreading  vale  to  gaze, 

,  Where  glitt’ring  burns  are  glancing. 

And  sleeping  lochs,  owre  whasc  smooth  face 
Wild-fowl  sport  the  expanse  in, 

,t  Ilk  bonny  day  ? 

‘‘  Here  mountains  raise  their  heath *ry  backs, 
Ranged  >huge  aboon  the  lift, 

In  whase  dark  jbowels,' for  lead  tracts, 

Swarm’di  minqrs.howk  and  sift; 

High  ow;re  my  head  the  sheep  in  packs, 

I  see  them- mioerl ike  skift. 

The  herd,  maist  like  ane’s  finger,  Avalks 
A  boon  yon  fearfii’sclift 

«  I  Scarce  seen  this  day. 

?  •  *'  I  y\  *• 

‘‘  Here  mills  ring  tbrang,  wi*  whilk  in  speed 
They  melt  to  bai*s  the  ore  in ; 

Ninescore  of  fathoms  shanks  down  lead, 

To  let  the  hammering  core  in. 

Where  bunders  for  a  bit  o’  bread 
Continually  are  boring ; 

Glowre  down  a  pit,  you’d  think,  wi*  dread, 

That  gangs  o’  deils  Avere  roaring 

Frae  h —  that  day. 

“  Alaiigst  the  mountain’s  barren  side, 

Wi’  holes  and  caverns  digget. 

In  lanely  raws,  witbouten  pride. 

Their  bits  o’  huts  are  bigget ; 
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Nac  kecklin^  hens  about  the  door, 

E’er  glad  their  cheerless  lucky, 

They  pick  the  pyles  o*  leaden  ore, 

\Vhilk  to  poor  heedless  chucky 

Is  death  that  day.” 

A  winter  scene  of  high  merit,  closes  at  once  our  ex¬ 
tracts  and  article. 

Ae  calm,  blae,  bitter  frosty  day, 

When  deep  the  glistering  snaw-wreaths  lay, 

Aboon  ilk  moor  and  fiel*. 

And  owre  the  loch’s  clear  frozen  face, 

On  skytehers  thrang,  in  airy  chase, 

Flew  mony  a  cheery  chiel. 

“  Far  otF  the  curler’s  roaring  rink 
lle-ecbo’d  loud,  wi*  nois}^  clink 
O’  stanes  and  besoms  rapping  ; 

Doos  flitter’t  through  araang  the  stacks, 

.ind  craws  upon  the  toll-road  tracks. 

In  hungry  mood  were  happing.” 

Original  Sonfjs,  13y  Robert  Gilfillan.  Edinburgh. 
John  Anderson,  junior.  1831. 

We  some  time  ago  announced  a  volume  of- poetry  by  a 
Mr  Gilfillan,  whom  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  occasionally 
characterised  in  the  JVbcf.es  Amhrosiana*  as  ‘‘ a  fine  chiel 
(loan  at  Leith.”  Here  is  now  the  volume  ;  and  a  very 
decentish  tome  of  poetry  it  is.  The  author,  who,  like  his 
namesake  in  Waverley,  ought  to  bear  the  epithet  of  the 
Gifted  Gilfillan,  has,  we  believe,  been  in  some  measure 
dragged  into  print  by  a  circle  of- admiring  friends;  and, 
indeed,  he  confesses  nearly  as  much  in  a  remarkably  mo¬ 
dest  preface.  We  fondly  trust,  for  the  Sake  of  one  whom 
all  accounts  represent  to  us  as  an  extremely^*  worthy  per¬ 
son,  that  the  step  may  be  justified  by  the  approbation  of 
that  wider  circle  into  which  the  compositions  of  the  young 
poet  are  now  precipitated..  •  We,*  for  one,  shall  give  the 
volume  a  fair  hearing. 

The  great  mass  of  Mr  Gilfillan’s  songs  are  in  broad 
Scotch,  and  some  of  these  are  in  a  humorous,'  others  in  a 
plaintive,  and  a  few  in  a  simply  lyrical  and  amatory  style. 
It  is  decidedly  as  a  Scotch  poet,  as  a  successor  to  the  lyre 
of  Burns  and  Taiinahill,  that  he  is  calculated  to  excel. 
There,  indeed,  he  sometimes  comes  off  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  as  instance  the  following  ; 

“  Tune — rd  rather  hae  a  inece  than  a  kiss  o’  my  joe, 

“  0,  wha  are  sac  happy  as  me  and  my  Janet  ? 

0,  wha  are  sae  happy  as  Janet  and  me  ? 

^^e’re  baith  tui’ning  auld,  and  our  wealth  is  sune  tauld. 
But  contentment  ye’ll  find  in  our  cottage  sac  wee. 

She  spins  the  lang  day,  when  I’m  out  at  the  owsen. 

She  croons  i’  the  house,  while  T  sing  at  the  plough  ; 
And  aye  her  blythe  style  welcomes  me  fme  my’  toil. 

As  up  the  lang  glen  I  come  wearied,*  I  trow ! 

-  t  fi,  » -  •• 

“  hen  I’m  at  the  beuk,  she  is  mending  the  cleading, 
She’s  darning  the  stockings  while  I  sole  the  shoon ; 
Our  cracks  keep  us  cheery’ — we  work  till  we’re  weary, 
And  syne  we  sup  sowans  when  ance  we  are  done. 

She’s  baking  a  scone  while  I’m  smoking  my  cutty’. 

When  I’m  i’  the  stable  she ’s  milking  the  kye; 

I  envy  not  kings,  when  the  gloaming  time  brings 
I  he  canty  fire-side  to  my  Janet  and  I ! 

Aboon  our  auld  heads  we’ve  a  decent  clay  bigging 
lhat  keeps  out  the  cauld  when  the  simmer ’s  awa ; 
^'e’ve  twa  webs  o’  linen  o’  .Janet’s  ain  spinning. 

As  thick  as  dog-lugs,  and  as  white  as  the  snaw  ! 

'  e’ve  a  kebbuck  or  twa,  and  some  meal  i’  the  girnel, 
Aon  sow  is  our  ain  that  plays  grumph  at  the  door; 
And  somethiny,  I’ve  guess’d,  ’s  in  yon  auld  painted  kist. 
That  Janet,  fell  bodie,  ’s  laid  up  to  the  fore !” 


The  humour  and  pathos  of  this  are  alike  delightful — 
though  it  is  not  free  of  the  prevailing  sin  of  Mr  Gilfil¬ 
lan’s  verse,— tame  clauses  of  verbiage  for  filling  up,  and 
weak  ends  of  lines  for  rhyme. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr  Gilnllan’s  talents  in  another 
style,  we  give  the  following  song,  which,  though  upon 
the  old  subject,  is,  nevertheless,  highly  original : 

“  Tune — Guid  night  and  joy,  (Old  set.) 

‘‘  Thou  weary  morn,  when  wilt  thou  dawn  ? — 

And  yet  nac  gladness  comes  wi’  day  ; 

But  day  and  night  I  mourning  sigh 
For  loved  hours  fled  and  joy’s  away. 

Aly  laddie  was  the  kindest  swain. 

And  sought  my  heart  wi’  a’  his  skill. 

And  y’et  I’ve  tint  that  lad  sae  true, 

Wi’  woman’s  pride  and  woman’s  will. 

“It  wasna  but  I  lo’ed  him  wcel, 

It  wasna  but  I  thought  him  kind, 

But  just  that  silly  pride  o’  heart, 

That  lovers  shouldna  ever  mind. 

He  tauld  me  that  my  heart  was  proud. 

And  vvhat  he  said  was  maybe  true. 

But  little  does  my  laddie  ken 

How  humbled  low  that  heart  is  now  ! 

“  At  kirk,  I  keekit  aff  my  beuk. 

To  see  if  he  would  look  at  me. 

But  ne’er  a  blink  gat  I  fi*ae  him, 

Although  the  tear  stood  in  my  ee. 

And  .when  the  preaching  time  was  done, 

Ilk  lassie  had  her  lover  gay. 

When  I  gaed  dovvie  hame  alane. 

And,  oh  !  it  was  a  weary’  way ! 

“  But  the  lavrock  sings  high  in  the  lift. 

Although  his  nest ’s  deep  in  the  glen  ; 

Sae,  though  my  wither’d  thoughts  are  low. 

They  maybe  yet  will  rise  again  ! 

The  sun  behind  the  cloud  does  shine. 

Although  his  face  we  dlnna  see  ; 

Sae  my  dear  lad  may  yet  prove  kind. 

Although  it  a’  seems  dark  to  me  !” 

We  think  there  either  is  Jiot,  or  else  wc  do  not  recol¬ 
lect,  any  Scottish  song,  expressing  the  same  feelings  or 
the  same  circumstances  with  this  very  sweet  composition. 

Having  thus  allowed  Mr  Gilfillan  to  speak  for  him¬ 
self  before  our  readers,  we  bid  him  farewell,  trusting 
that  experience  will  enable  him  to  write  still  better 
verses  than  these.  The  perusal  of  his  little  volume  has 
given  us  an  hour  of  sincere  pleasure,  awaking  in  our 
hearts  many  delicious  strains  of  lang  syne. 


A  View  of  the  General  Tenor  of  the  New  Testament  re¬ 
garding  the  Nature  and  Dignity  of  Jems  Christ ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  Collection  of  the  various  Passages  in  the 
Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles,  which 
relate  to  that  subject.  By  Joanna  Baillie.  8vo,  jip. 
146.  I.iondon.  I.(ongman  and  Co*  1831. 

We  wish  that  poets,  and  more  especially  poetesses, 
would  learn  to  abide  within  their  own  sphere.  When 
they  descend  into  the  arena  of  controversy’,  they  are  apt 
to  carry  back  some  of  the  dust  which  adheres  to  them 
into  a  “  region  pure,  of  calm  and  serene  air,”  where  such 
an  admixture  is  most  disagreeable.  We  will  endeavour 
in  future  to  remember  Joanna  Baillie  only  in  her  cha¬ 
racter  of  “  Shakspeare  in  petticoats.”  In  that  capacity 
we  revere  her,  as  uniting  masculine  soundnessof  judgment, 
loftiness  of  imagination,  and  delicate  perception  of  beauty, 
in  a  degree  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  poet  of  the  age. 
She  is,  moreover,  in  her  poetical  works,  most  delightfully 
free  from  that  tinge  of  mystical  metaphysics  which  in 
some  degree  adheres  to  every  other  writer  of  the  day, 
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both  ill  prose  and  verse.  The  present  pamphlet  (since 
she  ivill  publish  we  nmst  notice  it)  is  as  much  us  any  other 
of  her  works  characterised  by  this  vigour  of  intellect,  and 
plain  nervous  sensible  style.  In  regard  to  her  conclu¬ 
sions,  however,  we  must  express  our  disagreement.  Miss 
Baillie  has,  we  understand,  entered  a  reclaimer  against 
being  called  a  Unitarian.  We  may  be  mistaken,  and  are 
therefore  averse  to  speaking  decidedly  on  this  point,  but 
certain  we  are  that  she  is  not  a  Trinitarian.  We  think 
that  her  error  lies  (as  that  of  all  who  adhere  to  her  opi¬ 
nions — to  which,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  we  do  not 
venture  to  attach  a  name)  in  attempting  to  subject  to  the 
categories  of  sense  and  definite  apprehension,  notions 
which  do  not  come  within  their  sphere.  We  mast,  how* 
ever,  before  closing  the  book,  do  our  revered  authoress 
the  justice  to  say,  that,  although  turned  polemical,  she 
ex]»resses  herself  throughout  in  a  manner  worthy  the 
delicacy  of  her  sex  and  the  dignity  of  her  age.  From 
such  sentiments  as  those  which  foUow  few  will  dissent. 

It  is  frequently  urged  by  well-meaning  persons,  that 
in  our  belief  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Bible  there 
must  be  a  complete  prostration  of  our  poor  limited  rea¬ 
son.  True;  when  our  reason  assents  to  the  words  of 
that  book  in  the  sense  proposed,  as  being  the  words  of 
God.  But  this  is  a  preliminary  Which  human  reason 
must  settle,  unless  each  individual  be  gifted  with  inspira¬ 
tion.  Yes,  we  must  subject  our  understanding  to  such 
high  authority ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  Imperatively 
our  duty  to  study  the  whole  of  ScHptUre,  to  the  best  of 
our  abilities,  for  ourselves;  To  set  aside’what  appears  to 
us,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  whole,  to  be.  plainly 
taught  therein,  to  follow  the  interpretations  given  by 
others  <>f  particular  passages,  is  not  a  prostration  of  reason 
to  God,  but  to  man.  To  show  that  it  is  a  prostration  of 
reason  likewise  to  the  declared  opinions  of  men,  who, 
with  fewer  advantages  than  ourselves,  did,  from  ambi¬ 
tion,  from  fear,  from  a  desire  of  conciliating  others,  from 
the  love  of  peace,  and  hatred  to  contention,  not  even  dare 
to  use  their  own  reason,  would  not  be  difficult ;  but  the 
design  of  these  pages  forbids  me  to  attempt  it.  Shall 
we,  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  presumption,  treat  our 
sacre<l  volume  in  a  way  which  would  be  most  unjust  and 
injurious  to  any  secular  work?  Should  we 'take  our 
opinion  of  the  writings  of  any  great  poet  or  philosopher 
from  detached  passjiges,  declared  by  some  peremptory 
critic,  as  containing  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  whole, 
not  daring  to  use  the  affections  and  faculties  of  our  own 
mind  in  perusing  it  ?  This  might  do  well  for  increasing 
the  consequence  of  the  critic,  but  would  be  a  heinous 
wrong  and  iiidigulty  to  the  author. 

But  do  not  let  iny  reader  suppose  that  I  recommend 
a  blind,  wilful  adherence  to  oue*s  own  judgment.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  consult  understaudings  superior  to  our 
own,  as  we  liave  opportunity  in  the  writings  and  con¬ 
versation  of  the  pious  and  the  intelligent ;  but  having 
done  so,  it  is  by  no  means  well  to  give  up  our  own  opi¬ 
nion  to  theirs,  unless  they  have  convinced  our  reason  that 
their  opinions  are  better  founded  than  our  own.’* 


A  Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot ;  with  a  Review  of  the 
History  of  Maritime  discovery.  Illustrated  by  Docn- 
ments  from  the  Rolls,  now  first  published.  8vo.  Pp. 
333.  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  1831. 

We  wish  we  had  more  books  of  this  kind.  It  is  the 
production  of  an  author  who,  to  sufficient  honesty,  indus¬ 
try,  and  perseverance  to  consult  on  all  possible  occasions 
original  sources,  adds  intelligence  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  result  of  his  labours.  He  has  shown,  in  innumerable 
instances,  the  errors  which  want  of  sufficient  care  has  led 
men  of  the  highest  name  as  historians  of  maritime  disco¬ 
very  to  perpetuate.  He  has  thrown  a  new  and  steady 
light  upon  the  early  history  of  English  enterprise  and 
discoveries  In  America#  He  will  be  doing  good  service  to 


an  interesting  branch  of  history,  if  he  prosecute  his  re. 
searches,  and  favour  the  world  with  his  conclusions. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  DREAM. 

JBy  John  Malcolm, 

“  ’Twas  but  a  dream,”  exclaimed  young  Blanch,  start¬ 
ing  from  sleep  upon  the  cold  ground,  where  we  bivou¬ 
acked,  oil  the  night  before  the  storming  of  Badajos. 
And  can  man  sleep  sound — methinks  I  hear  tlie  read¬ 
er  ask — in  such  circumstances  as  these?  Yes,  if  mind 
and  bo<ly  be  as  they  ought,  the  soldier  on  his  clay  couch 
on  the  battle  eve,  and  the  sailor  cradled  on  the  surge, 
and  rocked  by  the  storm,  enjoy  a  repose  which  luxury 
never  knew,  and  which  monarchs  sigh  for  in  vain. 

1  was  then  lying  close  beside  Blanch,  but  had  been 
awake  some  time  before  him ;  and,  by  the  light  of  a  fire 
which  we  had  kindled  previous  to  repose,  I  had  been 
watching  the  face  of  the  fair  boy  as  it  expressed  the  pass¬ 
ing  emotions  of  his  mind,  when  lapsing  through  the  mys¬ 
terious  changes  of  his  dretum. 

At  fii’st,  his  still  pale  features  exhibited  the  blessed 
calm  of  a  pui*e  and  peaceful  sleep.  Anon,  they  became 
gently  moved,  like  the  moonlit  lake  by  the  passing  breath 
of  night,  and  at  length  were  gradually  lighted  up  with 
a  smile  so  celestial,  that  I  could  fancy  his  spirit  was 
basking  in  the  beams  of  Heaven. 

The  night  flame  played  with  its  wavering  glare  upon 
his  face,  whose  beauty  thus  broke  forth  in  fitful  gleams, 
even  as  the  faces  of  departed  friends  come  back  upon  our 
slumbers  m  glimpses  from  the  grave. 

The  sight  of  the  sleeping  youth  reminded  me  of  that 
most  exquisite  of  Campbell's  lyrics,  “  The  Soldier’s 
Dream.”'  Happy  boy,”  thought  I,  “  while  thy  young 
frame  is  lying  on  the  cold  clay,  thy  spirit  hath  a  sweet 
reprieve  from  the  horrors  of  Avar,  and  is,  even  now,  per¬ 
chance,  far  away  in  thy  own  land,  where  the  smiles  of 
friends,  and  the  caresses  of  thy  little  sister,  receive  thee 
back  to  thy  father's  halls,  where  there  is  joy  for  thy  re¬ 
turn,  and  where  thy  mother  is  weeping  thy  welcome 
home.” 

My  soliloquy  was  suddenly  broken,  for  Blanch  awa¬ 
kened  with  a  start,  and  looking  round  him  with  a  wild 
and  forlorn  gaze,  sobbed  out, — ‘‘  'Twas  but  a  dream.” 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant  one,  however,  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  regretful  tone  of  your  words  on 
wakening,”  said  I,  not  without  a  feeling  of  curiosity  to 
know  in  what  its  happiness  had  consisted. 

“  It  was  indeed,”  rejoined  ray  friend ;  “  but  brief  as 
it  was  blest-^30  it  is  soon  told.  I  am  now  about  that 
I  age  when  it  is'supposed  we  are  most  susceptible  of  the 
tendei’  passion ;  yet  have  I  never  felt  love  for  woman 
till  this  night,  when  such  a  being  as  seemed  wanting  to 
me  in  the  waking  world  was  given  to  me  in  sleep.  Oh ! 
she  was  so  passing  fair,  and  so  seraph-like  !  Nay,  smile 
not,  because  it  was  a  dream.  I,  too,  can  smile  at  dreams, 
but  in  this  instance  the  form  and  features  of  the  un¬ 
known  were  so  distinctly  delineated,  and  shadowed  forth 
with  such  arbitrary  truth,  as  never  belonged  to  the  for¬ 
mations  of  mere  fancy,  and  can  never  be  effaced  from  my 
brain.  I  do.  believe — nay,  I  feel  certain,  that  such  a 
being  somewhere  exists ;  and  to  see  her  with  waking 
eyes,  and  find  favour  in  her  sight,  I  would  willingly 
lay  down  my  life.” 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  burst  of  boyish  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  at  what  appeared  to  me  the  very  mockery  of 
imagination — by  which  the  bewitched  Blanch  had  be¬ 
come  enamoured  of  the  phantom  of  his  own  brain,  and 
was  incurably  in  love  with  the  lady  of  a  dream ;  but 
had  I  been  the  most  incredulous  and  cruel  interpreter  of 
midnight  mysteries,  I  could  not  have  found  in  my  heart 
to  apply  the  rule  of  eaplaining  by  contraries  these  dark 
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hints  of  the  future,  and  boding  ill  to  poor  lllanch,  because 
the  vision  of  a  beautiful  girl  had  soothed  his  slumbers  on 
the  eve  of  storming  a  city— an  event  which  took  place  on 
the  following  night. 

Talk  of  war — that  is,  of  war  in  the  open  field — where 
man  meets  man  on  an  equality,  where  the  chances  of 
death  are  much  alike,  where  valour  may  avail,  and  where 
there  is  something  like  fair  play — but  the  storming  of 
strongholds  is  unmasked  murder — and  the  sack  of  cities 
the  revelry  of  the  furies.  That  of  Badajos  was  a  festi¬ 
val  for  fiends.  The  eternal  foe  himself — the  immortal 
enemy  of  man,  might  have  gloated  over  it,  and  smiled  at 
his  own  fair  work ;  and  if  ever  laughter  was  heard  in 
hell,  it  was  surely  on  that  night  of  horror. 

Bastions  and  parapets  bristled  with  cJ tcv mix >de-f rise 
of  sharp-pointed  irons  — bayonets— -s word-blades,  and 
every  kind  of  deadly  obstruction,  which  met  our  troops, 
as  one  by  one  they  scaled  walls  of  more  than  thirty  feet 
high,  and  in  succession  were  shot,  bayoneted,  and  hurled 
back  into  the  ditches  below. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  Wellington  himself  appeared 
much  agitated,  as  by  the  death-flames  which  illumined 
the  horrors  of  the  night,  he  saw  his  troops  foiled  in  their 
desperate  and  successive  efforts  against  almost  super¬ 
human  obstacles — but  that  a  lightning  gleam  of  triumph 
flushed  over  Jiis  face,  and  an  exclamation  of  “  Thank 
God !”  escaped  him,  when  an  aide-de-camp  galloped  up 
with  this  brief  annouinjement — “  My  lord.  General 
Picton  is  in  the  castle  with  a  thousand  men.” 

I  said  he  was  enabled  to  see  how  matters  went  on  by 
the  death-lights  which  illumined  the  darkness— for,  from 
breach  and  bastion,  hand-grenades,  blazing  bombs,  and 
all  manner  of  combustibles,  rolled  down  like  a  volcano 
torrent — while  a  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  sung  through 
the  air,  like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  whirlwind- and 
when  at  length  an  entrance  into  the  town  was  forced  by 
our  troops,  over  steel-hedged  walls,  and  breaches  vomiting 
floods  of  fire — mines  ready  to  be  sprung  yawned  beneath 
their  trembling  path,  and  they  swept  along  through  the 
gloom,  amid  roaring  of  cannon,  shouts  of  victory  and 
vengeance,  blasts  of  bugles  singing  the  charge,  and  shrieks 
of  the  sacked  city,  all  rending  the  midnight  sky,  like  a 
chorus  from  hell. 

The  work  of  destruction  was  nearly  over,  when  I  found 
myself  with  a  party  of  our  men  in  one  of  the  more  re¬ 
tired  streets,  in  passing  along  which  we  suddenly  encoun¬ 
tered  some  French  soldiers  in  the  act  of  quitting  a  large 
and  noble-looking  mansion,  where  the  love  of  plunder 
had  induced  them  to  linger  somewhat  too  long — for  in 
an  instant  they  were  bayoneted  by  our  troops  against  the 
^alls.  It  was  then  that,  thinking  I  heard  the  voice  of 
moaning  within,  I  entered  the  house — a  large  but  dimly- 
hghted  apartment  lay  before  me,  into  which  I  advanced, 
md  by  the  flame  of  the  glimmering  lamp,  beheld  the  body 
nf  a  young  lady  stretched  uiion  the  floor,  and  that  of  a 
British  officer  extended  by  her  side. 

Approaching  and  holding  the  lamp  to  the  face  of  the 
ormer,  I  looked  upon  a  creature  lovely  in  death,  although  j 
her  features  bore  the  expression  of  recent  agony ;  and  her 
^iar  all  dabbled  with  blood,  streamed  down  over  her 
^osom,  from  which  the  warm  current  of  her  heart  had 
gushed  through  a  ghastly  wound. 

I  then  turned  the  lamp  to  the  face  of  the  officer,  in 
jvhom,  with  a  start  of  horror,  I  recognised  my  poor  friend 
lanch,  steeped  in  blood,  and  though  he  still  breathed. 

Was  evident  his  wounds  were  mortal,  and  that  his  end 
^’as  near. 

a  short  time,  however,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
g^ing  on  my  face,  held  out  his  hand  in  token  of  recog- 
aition.  "The  only  restorative  which  I  had  about  me  was 
f  ^htle  brandy  in  a  flask,  which  I  applied  to  his  lips,  and 
a  lew  minutes  he  rallied  so  much  as  to  be  able  to 
'^^ak,  and  thank  me  ;  and  with  his  dying  breath  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  circumstances  in  which  1  had  found  him.  They 
to  the  following  elfect. 


After  an  entrance  into  the  town  bad  been  effected,  in 
rushing  along  the  streets  with  a  pm’ty  of  his  regiment^ 
during  the  confusion  of  the  scene  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  Blanch  was  separated  from  them,  and  after  a  long 
and  fruitless  seai*ch,  found  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  we  then  were.  Hearing  a  noise  within, 
he  suspected  that  some  of  our  soldiers  might  be  plunder¬ 
ing  ;  with  the  view  of  preventing  which,  he  entered,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  had  just  reached  the  room 
where  he  then  lay,  when  a  door  at  the  opposite  end  of  it 
flew  op^m,  and  in  breathless  terror,  as  if  Hying  from  pur¬ 
suit,  a  young  Spanish  lady  rushed  into  the  room.  Upon 
seeing  the  stranger  she  made  a  sudden  pause,  during 
which,  with  mute  amazement,  he  recognised  in  the  fair 
girl  before  him  the  living  form  of  her  whose  shadowy 
similitude  had  appeared  in  his  slumbers  on  the  preceding 
night ;  but  tenfold  was  that  amazement  increased,  when, 
ere  he  could  speak,  she  exclaimed,  with  wild  energy, 
“  Mysterious  heaven  !  It  is  he — *tis  he  himself! — the  very 
being  of  my  dream,  who  appeared  to  me  last  night,  and 
is  now  come  to  take  me  away  from  the  horrors  of  this 
dreadful  place!” 

At  that  moment,  and  before  he  could  reply,  a  party  of 
the  enemy  who  had  been  traversing  the  house  in  search 
of  pillage,  burst  into  the  room,  and  the  sight  of  a  British 
officer  on  such  an  occasion  so  exasperated  the  marauders, 
that,  setting  up  a  savage  yell,  they  Hew  upon  him  with 
their  bayonets,  and  the  poor  Spanish  girl,  who  threw 
herself  between  .them  and  their  victim,  received  her 
death- woun4  at  the  same  moment  with  him  she  tried  to 
save. 

Blanch  co^uld  ^y  no  more — his  tale  was  told,  and  his 
life  was  Hist  ebbing  avyay — bis  speech  faltered — his  voice 
sunk  into  a  whisper,  and  the  signs  of  death  were  upon 
him.  He  motioned  me  to  raise  his  head,  which  1  had 
no  sooner  done  than  his  eyes  began  to  fix  in  the  death- 
glaze,  and  drawing  in  his  breath  for  the  last  time,  with 
a  long  deep  sigh  he  expired. 

He  sleeps  in  the  same  grave  with  his  beautiful  un¬ 
known — for  unknown  to  each  other  they  had  lived — had 
I  seen  each  other  only  in  a  vision,  and  had  loved  in  a 
dream,  and  on  a  night  of  storm  and  death  they  met  in 
this  waging  world  only  to  be  parted  for  ever. 

Have  they  not  met  in  heaven  ? 


THE  GOUT  ON  THE  FlKST  QF  SEPTEMBER. 

Had  you  ever  the  gout,  gentle  reader  ?  For  if  not,  I 
despair  of  conveying  to  you  any  conception  of  the  sensa¬ 
tions  it  brings  across  one’s  frame.  Nothing  short  of  the 
experience  of  Matthew  Bramble  and  the  graphic  pen  of  Dr 
Henderson,  could  enable  a  man  to  achieve  such  a  feat. 
However,  if  you  are  very  anxious  to  know,  and  after  a 
course  of  conscientious  drinking,  find  yourself  no  nearer 
your  object  than  before,  the  following  experiment  will 
furnish  you  with  a  notion  of  the  kind,  if  not  the  degree, 
of  my  present  suffering.  Take  a  pair  of  tweezers  and 
pull  the  nail  off  your  big  toe ;  have  a  live  coal  ready ; 
clap  it  on  the  raw  surface,  and  bandage  down.  “  But  this 
will  be  sore,”  you  say.  So  it  will ;  and  d — d  sore  too.* 

1  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  experience  over  you, 
being  laid  up  at  this  present  writing  with  a  tough  fit  of 
the  gout. — Well  said,  my  old  hearty!  How  the  fellow 
does  rack  away  at  the  extremities !  (I  wish  he  may  keep 
there.)  It  is  like  rending  asunder  every  fibre,  or  com- 


♦  Lost  some  well-ineanliig  but  srrapuloiis  readers  should  think 
niy  friend  profane,  it  may^cr  necessary  to  remark,  that  d — d  is 
not  used  here  as  an  expletive,  hut  us  helping  to  form  the  super¬ 
lative  of  sore.  This  is  a  use  of  the  word  suuiciently  couunon  in 
English.  A  parcel  of  yonng  Von  virants  belonging  to  the  British 
army,  who,  for  the  expiation  of  their  sins  in  this  «r  some  former 
state,  liad  been  ordered  t<>  the  ('ape  Good  Hope,  were  com¬ 
plaining  at  mesH  one  day  of  the  badness  of  their  wine— “  Talk  of 
bad  wine !”  said  the  grntf,  toothless  colonel ;  “  I’ll  tell  yon  what, 
youngsters,  I  have  seen  myself  obliged  to  put  up  with  ink — aye. 
and  d — d  bad  ink,  too.**  Tlie  particles  whu-h,  in  Ellglbh,  dcUCto 

the  auperlaUve*  are  most,  rrry,  and  rf— T.  G# 
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pressing  all  of  them  beyond  endurance,  or  like  being  frozen, 
or  being  burned,  or  like  one  and  all  at  the  same  time.  I 
wonder  if  the  tortures  of  the  thumbikins  were  anything 
like  this.  Here  I  sit  on  the  first  of  September,  deserted 
by  every  soul  except  my  cat,  as  if  I  had  the  plague  or 
the  cholera  morbus.  The  fate  of  Philoctetes  sitting  with 
his  putrid  foot  on  his  lonely  island,  was  but  a  faint  type 

of  mine.  His  pains  were  never  half  so  intense  as - 

oh  !  I  And  then  he  had  his  bo\y  and  arrows  in  cjise  a  chance 
crow  should  wing  its  way  over  him. , 

Let  me  be  philosophical*  Under  an  access, of  gout 
there  are  two  great  tasks  to  achieve: — firstly,  to  forget 
the  pain  ;  secondly,  to  get  rid  of ^  the  time,  .  One  essen¬ 
tial  step  in  both  directions, — ^like^^an  Irishman  turning 
tail  upon  himself  and  running  two  ways  at  once, — is  a 
strong  pull  at  this  bottle  of ^ amber, sunshiny  Madeira. — 
John  !  take  away  that,  pkiful. wine-glass,  and  (bring  me 
one  of  tbe  large  bell  tumbler^^.  ^O.w  for  a  draught  deep 
— deep  as  my  agony. — Ob»^  wha^  a  Uctlie  !  I  feel  my 
spirit  again  expanding,  and^fiJiUi^^lUp  my  whole  frame, 
while  that  pitiful,  pinchUig,  (tw)pgingc, scoundrel  creeps 
away  into  the  remotest  corneTi  pf.>the<  tco^nient.  ,  Like  a 
dog,  however,  that  wbenfdrlyerC,frpm(the, kitchen,  will 
mumble  a  bone  in  a  corner  of  the^.cqurli-yardj  I  feel  him 
still  gnawing — gnawing.,  But^^^dafy^him,,,!  lihavethat 
within  my  skin  which  has  deadenedjme  to  hi^  ^tt^oks.  . 

Why  should  I  complain  Ik.  true,, here  I  sit,  a 
lonely  old  toper,  on  that  glad  dajt when  .thq  whole  laud  is 
blazing.  On  the  twelfth  of  August,  there  is  a  ,v^ry  pretty 
sort  of  a  scattering  platoon  fire  kept  up,  but  then  it  is 
confined  within  a  narrow  range.  To-day,  scarcely  ten 
roods  of  land  lie  between  the  Land’s  End  and  John  o’ 
Groat’s,  over  which  a  shot  has  not  been  fired.  Then  the 
stubble  is  of  such  a  rich  glossy  yellow,  and  feels  so  crisp 
under  one’s  feet.  The  fresh  breeze  sweeps  so  bracingly 
round  one.  The  dog  pn^zles  on*  before  us,  his  belly  al¬ 
most  touching  the  ground,  his  whole  frame  (quivering  with 
ecstasy.  Then,  wlnrr  !  up  springs  a  covey  of  some  thirty 
jiartridges,  all  burring  off  in  different  directions.  Bang 
right,  and  bang  left,  and  with  either  shot  down,  drops,  a 
bird.  The  rest  fly  off  uninjured,  so  exact  has  been  your 
aim,  and  gliding  oyer  tbe  bi’ow  of  yon  gentle  eminence) 
settle  lightly  do wii  among  the  turnips,  wher.^,  as^soon  as 
you  have  loaded  and  , bagged  your  prey,  you  may  delibe¬ 
rately  pick  them  off  one. lifter,  another,  ,  ,  ,  ’  , 

Ah  I  yes,  there  is  some  reason  to  complain,  when  I 
think,  “  no  more,  no  more,  ah !  never  more  for  rae”.$qch 
days  are  to  come  back  again.  ^  Well,  they  can’t  say  but 
I  had  tliein.  So  let  us  have  another  tumbler  of  the  Ma¬ 
deira,  which  finishes  the  bottle.  John,  do  you  bear- 
draw  another  of  the  ‘‘  soutbsides.!’  Ha,  ba  !  No,  no  I 
I  know  better.  It  was  only  half  a,  bottle.  None  of  your 
nonsense,  sir.  Do  as  you  are  bid.  Saucy  rascal,  to  say 
that  I  have  drunk  a  whole  bottle  already  ! 

People  speak  of  the  wide  range  and  free  feeling  of  the 
moors.  There’s  no  accounting  for  tastes,  that’s  certain. 
But,  for  my  part,  one  of  the  great  recommendations  of 
])artridge  shooting  to  me  always  has  been,  that  in  general 
the  ground  lies  immediately  under  your  nose  as  it  were. 
You  get  up  ill  the  morning — a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
to  be  sure — say  about  seven  o’clock,, and  it  is  not  at  all 
unpleasant  to  find  on e|s  self  at  breakfast  at  this  unwonted 
hour.  The  hissing  uriiiybe  (klp^te  tc^,  the  warm  rolls 
and  scones,  and  other^  ,^thauced  in  value 

by  the  rosy  smiles  of  your  hp^tesp^  apd  th^  spai’kling  tire, 
which  at  this  season  , ^l^S^reeable/additioii  to  itbe 
morning  and  evening  meaj|^  Ptie  sets 

out  both  with  strength  an^  sp^nts,  enjoys  the  day’s 
sport,  a!id  returns  iiij  ti,mej,^,^pss|^j{b^  ap  eight  o’clock 
dinner  by  candle  light.  j.,  ,,  j  ' 

Methinks  I  taste  them  yet,  our  delicious  dinners  at 
—  on  such  occasions.  Or  rather,  I  should  say,  our 
after  dinners,  when  we,  the  three  sportsmen,  were  left 
alone  by  the  retiring  of  the  ladies.  The  lights  were  ex¬ 
tinguished,  a  lump  of  candle  coal  ordered  to  be  laid  upon 


the  fire,  and  a  slender-logged  working  table  placed  before 
it,  upon  which  the  decanters  were  arranged,  while  we 
each  drew  in  an  easy  chair.  It  was  delightful  to  sit,  in 
that  well-closed,  curtained,  and  carpeted  room,  fantastic 
cally  lit  up  by  the  blazing  fire,  listening  to  the  wind  that 
sobbed  round  the  old  mansion,  alternately  sipping  our 
port  and  recounting  the  feats  of  the  day.  Our  con¬ 
versation  was  not  very  lively,  for  wo  were  exhausted 
with  the  forenoon’s  labours  and  the  additional  exertion  of 
eating  a  hearty  dinner.  Our  remarks  dropped  languidly, 
‘f  few  and  far  between,”  and  were  answered,  sometimes 
distinctly  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  sometimes  im, 
mediately,  with  an  inarticulate  murmur. 

How  cold  this  daylight  looks  beside  that  recollection ! 
How  wersh  this  golden  Madeira  beside  the  remembrance 
of  that  port !  Another  bumpered  tumbler  will  help  me 
over  to  that  state  of  drowsiness.  Ah  !  there  was  an¬ 
other  twinge.  I  have  intermitted  my  medicine  too  long. 
Here  goes ! 

It  is. difficult  for  a  retired  partridge-shooter  to  find  a 
way  of  filling  up  his  time.  1  remember  to  have  seen,  in 
the  Suffolk  street  exhibition,  some  years  ago,  the  portrait  • 
of  a  fellow-martyr  to  gout — an  invalided  fisher.  He  had 
a  huge  tub  of  water  beside  him,  filled  with  perch,  dace, 
roach,  and  every  conceivable  sort  of  fish.  His  Hies  and 
artificial  baits  lay  on  a  table  at  his  hand.  He  held  his 
rod  aloft,  and  sat  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  an  incipient  nibble. 
There  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  not  far  from  me,  who, 
too  stiff  to  cross  the  country,  amuses  hiiuselt  occasionally 
by  stripping  tbe  carpet  off  his  drawingroom,  and  hunting 
a  bagged  rat  with  a  few  ferrets.  But  one  cannot  wtH 
keep. pounding  within  door.s — especially  in  town.  The 
Madeira  is  my  only  comfort. 

But  I  am  growing  drow'sy.  John  !  wlieel  me  into 
my  bedroom  ;  and,  hark  ye,  if  I  fall  asleep  by  tlie  way, 
be  cai'eful  not  to  awiJ^eu  me  while  you  are  taking  off  my 
clothes.  I..ay  the  handle  of  the  bell-rope  within  my 
reach.  .  And,  if ‘the  enemy  allows  me  to  sleep  to-morrow 
morning,  don’t  call  me  too  soon. — Bless  me  !  is  the  bottle 
finished  ?  ,.  •  , 


JOHN  S.AHTH.* 

By  the  Liverpool  packet,  a  double  letter,  folded  and 
sealed  in  a  way  wdiich  led  to  the  belief  that  money  was 
enclosed,  and  addre.ssed  to  Mrs  John  Sinith,  was  received 
at  our  postoffice.  It  had  not  long  been  deposited  in  its 
proper  box,  before  a  short,  fat,  smirking  little  woman  made 
her  appearance  at  the  wdndow,  and,  in  a  broad  Irish  ac¬ 
cent,  enquired,  “  Have  you  ivor  a  letter  for  iMrs  Smith 

“  Yes,  here  is'  one  for  Mrs  Smith— Mrs  Catharine 
Smith — isUhat  your  name,  good  ivoman  V” 

No,  that’s  not  it— my  name  is  Bridget.” 

“  Ah,  hei*e  is. one.  '  Pray  what  is  your  liusband’d 
name?”  i;  u  m  .. 

“  Out  on  the  vagabone,  his  name  is  John.” 

The  clerk  was* about  to  give  the  letter  to  the  w’omaii, 
but  his  experience had  taught  him  that  John  Smiths  were 
as  plenty  as  blackberries ;  and  he  held  it  back,  wliile  he 
asked  a  few  more  questions.  “  And  ivhere  did  you  ex¬ 
pect  a  letter  from,  Mrs  Smith  ?” 

Oh,  from  C^inciiinati  or  New  Orleans,  or  thereabouts. 
The  villain,  John  Smith,  (that  I  should  say  so  !)  promi¬ 
sed  to  write  me  these  two  months,  and  not  the  bit  scrape 
of  his  ugly  pen  have  I  seen  at  all  at  all.” 

“  But  this  letter  is  from  Liverpool,  my  good  woman, 
and  of  course  is  not  for  you.” 

“  Liverpool  did  you  sjiy  !  Oh,  the  ruffian,  has  he  then 
desel’ted  me  entire!}',  and  gone  back  to  the  ould  country  • 

“  Supposing  he  has,  you  would  probably  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  money  from  him.” 


♦  This  sketch  is  reprinted  from  the  Xew  York  Erefihig  Poft. 
We  suspect  the  Editor  is  seeking  to  “  poke  his  fun”  upon 
but  that’s  neither  here  nor  there. -.-i,’.  L,  J* 
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«  Is  it  money  you  mane  ?  Sure  then  you  liave  put 
your  ^  saddle  is  on  the  tother  horse.  It 

Jyould  be  ashing  for  money,  not  sending  me  any,  that 
John  Smith  would  be  after.  Xo,  no,  sharp’s  the  eye 
that  ever  sees  the  colour  of  John’s  money  more  nor  him¬ 
self,  nnd  the  man  where  he  buys  his  whisky.” 

“  I  fear,  if  that  is  the  case,”  said  the  clerk,  “  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  you  this  letter.  It  appears  to 
contain  a  lar^e  sum  of  money,  and  must  be  for  some  I 
other  person  of  your  name.”  ! 

The  woman  went  away  grumliling  and  scolding,  and 
vowing  “it  was  all  a  chate,”  and  threatening,*  if  there 
was  law  in  the  land  she  would  have  her  letter.  In  about  ! 
an  hour  after,  a  tall,  sallow-looking  man,  whose  straight,* 
black  hair,  keen  eye,  ,'ind  Indian  gait,  denoted  him'‘  as 
one  of  that  portion  of  our  countrymen  who  style  them¬ 
selves  “  half-horse,  half-alligator,  and  a  little  touch  of- the 
snapping  turtle,”  walked  up  to  the  place  of* letter  de- 

,  ill 

hvery.  •  ^ 

“  I  say,  stranger,  I  want  a  letter  for  John  Smith.”  •  * 

“  There  is  none  addressed  to  that  name,”  said  the  clerk  ; 
“but  here  is  one  for  Mrs  John  Smith.” 

“  Ah,  that’s  me,  or  what’s  the  same  thing,  it’s  my 
woman  ;  so  shell  it  out  here  in  a  little  less  than  no  time.” 

“  Stay  a  moment,  my  friend  ;  where  did  you  expect  a 
letter  from?” 

“  Wliar  from  !”  exclaimed  the  Kentuckian  in  surprise. 

“  Look  here,  stranger,  I  reckon  you  want  to  poke  fun  at 
me.  Now  let  me  tell  you.  I’m  a  pretty  considerable  sort  of 
a  chap — I’m  a  ring-tail  roarer,  all  the  way  from  Salt  river. 
So,  none  of  your  cockloftical  cavorting  about  me,  or  I’ll 
be  into  you  like  a  stre.ak  of  lightning.” 

“  I  merely  wish  to  know  Avliere  you  expect  a  letter 
from,  to  avoid  mistakes,  as  there  are-  so  many  John 
Smiths.  This  letter  contains  money.”  '  :  ^ 

“  That’s  why  I  want  it.  And  so  you’re  gwaing  [going] 
to  keep  the  letter  for  the  sake  of  the  shirters.’  Maybe 
you  think  I  ar’nt  worth  no  moneyl  I-  tell  you  what, 
stranger,  my  old  man’s  a  heavy  dog,  and ‘thinks  no  more 
of  a  hundred  dollars  (State  Bank’,  you  see,  artd  not  the 
rale  specie),  than  you  do  of  a  hundred  cents.-  Why 
should  he  ?  Ar’nt  he  a  director,  and  what  account  is 
money  to  him  ?” 

“  But  this  letter  is  from  England.  Your  father  is  not 
an  Englishman,  is  he  ?” 

Look  here,  stranger  ;  if  you  mean  to  insult  me,  jist 

step  out  here,  and  I’ll  lick  you  within  an  inch  of  your 

life.  Englishman !  I  reckon,  if  yon  had  seen  me  at 

Orleans,  with  old  Hickory,  you  would’iit  a’thought  there  i 

was  much  English  blood  in  me,  though  there  war  a  | 

pretty  considerable  smart  cli.ance  of  it  on  to  me.  And 

iny  wife’s  rail  Kentuck’  to  the  backbone,  too :  none  of 

your  half-and-half  Yankee  thrash.  If  tlie  letter ’s  from 

England,  she  should’nt  touch  it,  if  itjcoutainedfever  such 

a  powerful  heap  of  money.”  And  so  waving, , the  stranger 

turned  indiijnantlv  from  the  office,  satisfied  that  a  letter 
1*  •  •  •  • 
irom  England  could  not  be  intended  fur  him  or  ills. 

The  next  apidiciint  for  a  letter  ,for.*Johu,  Smith  was  a 
small  dapper  gentleman,  with  hair  of,  ik  reddish  cast,  light 
»*yes,  and  sandy  complexion.  The  bosom  of  his  vest  was 
traversed  in  every  direction  witli,  strings,  of  silk  braid  ; 
and  safety  chains,  and  his  collar  was  roiled  back  with 
precision,  so  as  to  (lisplay  to  the  best  advantage  a 
t^nriously  plaited  bosom  to  his  linen,  and  a  set  of  gilt- 
^lounted  studs,  with  which  it  was  adorned.  His  upper 
lip  was  shaded  with  some  dozen  or  twenty  hairs,  which, 
as  the  weaver  said  of  the  threads  of  his  carpet,  were  not  j 
as  neighbourly  as  they  should  be  ;  but  they  glistened 
'vith  bear’s  grease,  and  had  been  forced  with  infinite  pains 
Irom  their  bristling  to  a  supine  position,  so  that  they 
presented  quite  a  smart  apology  for  mustaches..  Our 
l‘‘*au  was  highly  indignant  that  a  postoffice  clerk  should 
^are  to  question  him,  or  withhold  a  letter  addressed  “  to 
bis  lady” — but  said  it  was  iio  more  than  might  be  looked  j 
under  a  rascally  Jackson  administration— told  him  : 


with  impressive  earnestness  that  he  was  a  gentleman _ 

threw  his  card  down  with  the  look  of  an  angry  Csesar _ 

and  uttered  mighty  threats  in  a  very  weak  and  effeminate 
voice,  which  was  not  without  a  certain  quaver,  that 
seemed  to  denote  thjjit  the  speaker  was  not  altogether  sure 
whether  the  intermediate  wall  afforded  a  protection  to  his 
exquisite  person.  The  clerk,  however,  receiving  no 
satisfactory  answers  to  his  enquiries,  was  not  intimidated 
into  giving’ tlie  dandy  the  letter,'  and  the  disappointed 
applicant  walked  off  In  a  most  unbecoming  passion. 

A  long  bliie-eyed,  red-cheeked,  raw-boned,  awkward- 
lookingman,‘from  “  down  cast,”  Was  the  next  to  ask  for  the 
much-claimed  letter  for’ Mrs  John  Smith  ;  he  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  a  ‘chnbby  'fiegr6'wom{in/and  a  thick -set,  heavy-look- 
ing  Hutchman'followed  her.~Xo'ne  of  them,  however,  gave 
satisfactory  answers  to  the^ questions  which  the  careful 
clerk ‘thoiight  if  his ‘duty  to  ask,  and  were  obliged  to  go 
away  Os  they  came.  ‘At  last  a  small  pretty  woman,  willi 
high  cheek  bones,  rosy  complexion,  dressed  in  a  neat 
close 'habit,  a  gypsy  Hat, -hOvihg  altogether  a  John  Bull 
air,’  came  to  the  pbstoffice  window,  and  modestly  asked 
it  there  was  a Tettei*^  by  the 'Liverpool  packet  for  Mrs 
John  Smith.  *  Ndlicihg  ^tHat’  the'  clerk  felt  some  little 
hesitation  at  givingH4o  her,'  she  authorized  him  to  break 
the  seal,  telling  him  what’ amount  of  money  it  would 
probably  be  found  to  contain,'  and  one  or  two  other  facts, 
which  wouid  establish' her ‘claim  beyond  doubt.  The 
contents  of ‘the  l^ter  proved  her  right  to  it,  and,  much 
to  the  joy  of  the*c!crk,^’ the  troublesome  epistle  passed  out 
of  his’ custody'.'  ‘  ‘  ’ 

•  •  I 


..  iTO-MOBROW. 


r  • 

He  took  the  flower  she' proffer’d  with  a  smile. 

And  gently  kiss’d  the  brow  of  her  he  loved ; 

“  Good  night  I'  Christine;  to-morrow  we  shall  meet 
Then  'flung  him  on  his  steed  in  thoughtless  joy. — 

But  ere  the' morrow  carhe,  a  sound  arose 
Of  w’ail,'  for  one  o’er  whom  an  icy  hand,* 

Even’ as  a  midnight  thief  yvith  noiseless  touch. 

Had  fall’n,  and  crush’d  in  life's  first  h'lidding  spring  : 
And  he  was  desolate, — his  flower  Was  dead ! 

There  were  two  yvarrior  knights  with  haughty  brows, 
Aiul  faces  flooded  o’er  with  crimson  ire. 

Who  ga^ed  upon  each  otlier  speechlessly. 

With  eyes  through  which  a  savage  lustre  broke ; 

Till  one  at  length  in  furious  accents  cried — 

And  struck  his  hand  upon  his  bright  sword’s  hilt — 

‘‘  To-morroyv  we  shall  meet !” — then,  with  a  look  • 
Of  fierce  defiance  darted  at  his  foe. 

Strode  fi’om  the  chamber,  flaming  yvith  revenge. 

But  ere  the  morrow  came,  that  warrior  soul, 

’Gainst  yvhom  his  brother  thus  hold  vengeance  vow’«l, 
God  took  unto  himself, — and  o’er  his  grave. 

Even  as  his  dearest  friend,  his  enemy  yvept ! 

To-moiTow  I  solemn  word — who  says  ‘‘  ’tis  mine?” 
As  little  can  we'clairn  the  stars  our  own — 

As  little  trust  it  as' command  the  sea  ! 

And  should  rio'yvarriing  sign  be  given  to  tell 
The  spoiler  is  at  hand,  may 'we  lie  down 
Upon  the  iiigh'tly'couchWrith  fearless  joy. 

Or  angry  passions  busy  at  the  heart  ? — 

Away  ! — lie  only 'who'  created  Time, 

Who  framed  the  .Soul, "arid  form'd  Eternity, 

Has  power  to  say,  “  To-morrow  is  mine  own  !” 

Gertrude. 
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ODE  TO  A  SEA-BIRD. 

J3ff  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart. 

Grey  nursling  of  the  waters,  feather’d 
On  reefs  untried,  in  winds  unweather’d 
By  the  white  sheet  of  wizard  bark 
Booming  away  through  the  starless  dark  ! 

Bird  of  the  breathing,  battling  storm  ! 

Art  thou  moulded  to  that  form 
Of  swiftness — changed  to  that  cheerless  hue, 
By  the  mists  thou  gleamest  thmigh  ? 

For  the  light  of  thy  young  wing. 

Through  the  dull  air  shivering, 

Seems  below  the  curtains  bora 
Of  the  hazy  humid  morn. 

Wild  wind-loving  bird  !  awake 
Thy  cheerless  music  ;  it  can  break 
No  echo  from  the  roaring  sea, 

But  through  its  deep  monotony, 

It  falls,  a  spirit-changing  tone, 

With  a  magic  of  its  own. 

Wondrous,  wandering  curlew ! 

Breasted  on  waves  of  hounding  blue, 

Riding  along  in  fearless  glee,  ‘ 

On  steeds  wreathed  up  by  the  foaming  sea ! 
How  beautiful,  how  dreamily, 

'J'hou  glidest  on  the  pageant  main. 

None  to  steer  thee,  and  none  to' chain  ! 

Weary  never  !  or  if  awhile 
Basking  on  some  dreamy  isle. 

Wave-girt,  solitary,  known 
By  its  peak  of  aged  stone. 

There  in  the  voluptuous  noon, 

Or  by  visit  of  the  moon. 

Haunts  thy  form  o’er  weed  and  shell. 

An  ocean  sentinel ! 

And  thou  coiintest  when  the  tide 
To  thy  solitary  side 
Heaves  its  oft  returning  watei*8, 
lake  a  group  of  dower’d  daughters 
In  their  dance  of  beauty  wooing, 

All  pursued  and  all  pursuing, 

Till  the  breeze  that  brought  them  bears 
Them  gently  onward,  unawares. 

Then  on  wing  of  gladness,  forth 
To  the  blue  star-beacon’d  north 
Soars  thy  grey  etherial  shape, 

Where  the  brow  of  stranger  c>ape 

Bourns  the  wild  wave,  foaming  high 

On  the  ribs  of  rock,  that  lie 

Too  proud  to  shake,  too  true  to  quiver, 

Thund’ring  and  frowning,  and  firm  for  ever ! 

To  thee,  adieu  !  adieu  I 
Mystic,  mote-like,  mad  curlew ! 

Unhomed,  unharbour’d,  and  away  ! 

A  pilgrim  wrapt  in  his  sombre  grey. 

Busied  not  with  that  pilot  care 
T’o  steer  him  on  the  reefless  air. 

But  left  to  his  fancy  and  his  will, 

Mirthful  ever,  though  mortal  still ! 

Like  a  music-tone,  untreasured, 

Eagerly  and  fondly  measured 
On  the  heart’s  prolonging  string. 

Art  thou,  bright  memory-binding  thing! 


SONG. 

Mr  Mary,  while  thy  gentle  cheek 
Is  fondly  press’d  to  mine  ; 

And  while  these  arms  around  thy  form 

Thus  tenderly  entwine ; 


It  seems  as  if  no  earthly  power 
Our  beating  hearts  could  sever. 

And  that  in  ecstasy  of  bliss 
We  thus  must  cling  for  ever. 

Yet,  ah  !  too  well — too  well  we  know 
The  fiat  fate  hath  spoken  I 
The  spell  that  bound  our  souls  in  one, 

The  world’s  cold  breath  hath  broken. 

The  days,  the  hours  whose  heavenly  light 
Hath  beam’d  in  beauty  o’er  us. 

When  love  his  sunshine  spread  around. 

And  sti'ew’d  his  flowers  before  us, 

!Must  now  be  but  as  golden  dreams, 

Whose  loveliness  hath  perish’d — 

Wild  dreams  of  hopes,  in  human  hearts 
Too  heavenly  to  be  cherish’d. 

Yet  still,  where’er  our  lot  be  cast. 

The  spell  that  once  hath  bound  us. 

The  trust  that  looks  to  brighter  days. 

Shall  breathe  a  halo  round  us, 

•T »  R» 


LITERAIIV  CHITCHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  seventy-second  volume  of  Constable’s  Miscellany  will  eon. 
tain  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  .Tosephiiie,  by  Dr  Memos.  This 
elegant  and  interesting  work  is  an  indispensable  suppb‘inent  tu 
the  doctor’s  redaction  of  Bourrienue.  Togetlier  tlmy  constitute 
a  valuable  portion  of  French  history. 

Geological. — Mr  Spurdens,  a  correspondent  of  the  Literary 
Gazettey  calls  the  editor’s  attentiou  to  au  important  fact— that  a 
stratum  of  vegetable  deposit,  similar  to  that  laid  open  in  excavating 
near  the  Thames,  is  found,  at  nearly  the  same  level,  all  along  tho 
eastern  coast  of  tlie  island.  Along  the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Lin. 
colnshire,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  it  may  be  seen  at  inter, 
vals  in  the  sea-clitf.  He  affirms,  that,  along  with  numerous  trees, 
bones  and  horns  of  different  animals,  and  one  human  skull^  have 
been  dug  out  near  North  Walsham.  Tho  hazel  nuts  are  perfect 
and  abundant,  ami  have  all  arrived  at  that  period  of  their  growth 
in  which  the  kernel  is  not  quite  large  enough  to  fill  the  shell.  His 
inference  is,  that  this  deposit  has  been  the  result  of  some  single 
and  overwhelming  catiistropho  that  took  place  about  the  present 
season  of  the  year. — Mr  Spurdeus  adds,  that  liaving  occasion  late¬ 
ly  to  remove  some  of  the  peat  in  Kingsedgemiiir,  he  found  it  rest 
ing,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  on  tine  alluvial  soil.  Beneath 
the  peat  were  found  fragments  of  pottery,  fragments  of  wood  aj». 
piirently  divided  by  some  cutting  instrument,  charcoal,  and  a 
squared  piece  of  bone,  bearing  the  word  Aprixi,  in  Roman  let. 
ters.  Tin*  nuts  found  in  this  site  are  imperfectly  filled  with  ker. 
uel.  Ill  conuexioii  with  tliis  discovery,  Mr  Spurdens  refers  to 
Gibbon’s  ac<*ount  of  an  earthquake,  which,  on  the  21st  of  July, 
shook  “  the  greatest  part  of  tho  Roman  world,”  and  whose 
recorded  devastations  on  tho  si  tores  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
of  ail  iucouceivaJde  extent. 

•  '  A  WELSH  CARD  OF  INVITATION. 

IJandiUer  Ca.dle. 

Mr  Walter  Norton,  and  Mrs  Walter  Norton,  and  Miss  Saiulys’ 
coinpliineiits  to  Mr  Charles  Morgan,  Mrs  Charles  Morgan,  Miss 
Charles  Morgan,  and  the  Governess  (whose  name  Mr  Walter 
Norton,  Mrs  Walter  Norton,  and  Miss  Sandys  do  not  rec(dleft\ 
and  Mr  Walter  Norton,  Mrs  Walter  Norton,  and  Miss  Sandy^ 
request  the  favour  of  the  company  of  Mr  Charles  Morgan,  Mr-' 
Charles  Morgan,  and  Miss  Charles  Morgan,  and  the  Governed' 
(whose  name  Mr  Walter  Norton,  Mrs  Walt(*r  Norton,  and  Mi^' 
Sandys  dji  not  recollect),  to  dinner  on  Monday  next  week.  -Mr 
Walter  Norton,  Mrs  Walter  Norton,  and  Miss  Samlys,  heg  to  in¬ 
form  Mr  (’harles  Morgan,  Mrs  Charles  Morgan,  and  Miss  (  harle^ 
Morgan,  and  the  Governess  (whose  name  Mr  Walter  Norton,  Mr^ 
Walter  Norton,  and  Miss  Samlys  do  not  recollect),  that  Mr  Wal¬ 
ter  Norton,  Mrs  Walter  Norton,  and  Miss  Sandys  c;m  accommo¬ 
date  Mr  Charles  Morgan,  Mrs  (’harles  Morgan,  Mi^'s  Charles  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  the  (Joriwiiess  (whose  name  Mr  Walter  Norton,  Mr^ 
Walter  Norton,  and  Miss  Sandys  <Io  not  recollect)  with  l»e<N,  i^^ 
remaining  the  niglit  is  agreeable  to  Mr  ('harles  .Morgan, 
Charles  Morgan,  Miss  Charles  Morgan,  ainl  the  (toveriie'-s  ;wlio^<‘ 
name  Mr  Walter  Norton,  Mrs  Walter  Norton,  and  Mi-s  Sninb' 
do  not  recollect.) 


